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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A Message to the Men of the 
Church. Being the declaration of 
principles and outline of policy put 
forth at the meeting of Churchmen in 
connection with the National Mission- 
ary Congress, held in Chicago May 3-6, 
1910. A four-page leaflet, furnished in 
any quantities, free on application. 


The Black Man’s Chance. A re- 
vised leaflet dealing with the work of 


Berkeley 
Divinity School 


Middletown, Connecticut 


For Students of Theology 


Also Society of Sacred Study 
for the Alumni. For cata- 
logues and bulletins, address 


St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N.C. pee 


Profusely illustrated with new and in- 
teresting pictures showing the educa- 
tional methods in use at that successful 
school, Ask for No. 710, 


The Church Missionary Calendar 
for 1911. Published under the aus- 
pices of the R. L. M. Mission Study 
Class Alumnae, Philadelphia. Price, 
in box, postpaid, 50 cents. The net 
proceeds will be devoted to the work 
under the Board of Missions. 


22.24 &26 RIVER ST.,9 177 BROADWAY, 
TROY.N.Y. NEW YORK, 
Manufacture Superior 


S/N a SHURCHCHIMESCHOOL & OTHER 
A 


ORDER FROM THE - 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
281 Fourth Ave., New York City 


IMPORTANT NOTES 
THE CLERGY 
HE Clergy are requested to notify ‘‘ The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York,’’ of changes in their post-office addresses in order that the Board’s 
publicatious may be correctly mailed to them. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
UBSCRIBERS will observe that the address label indicates the time to which subscrip- 
tions are paid. Changes are made in the labels on the 15th of each month. If sub- 
scriptions are received later than the 15th, the change in the label will appear a month later. 


CONCERNING WILLS —_ 
T is earnestly requested that inquiries be nade concerning Wills admitted to probate 
whether they contain bequests to this Soc‘ety, and that information of all such be- 
quests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making bequests for missions 
it is of great importance to give the exact title of the Society, thus: 


I give, devise, and bequeath to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for the use of the Society......000+..05-. 


If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular department of the 
work, there should be substituted for the words ‘‘ FOR THE USK OF THE SOCIETy,’’ the 
words ‘‘For DomEsTIc Missions,”’ or ‘‘FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS,”’ or ‘‘FOR WORK AMONG 
THE INDIANS,”’ or ‘‘FOR WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE,’’ or ‘‘FOR WORK IN AFRICA,”’ 
or ‘‘FOR WORK IN CHINA,” etc 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


aon by the kind recep- 


tion which was given to the Jap- 


anese Semi-centennial Number issued 
last September, we 

Our Indian are, in the same 
Number month of this year, 
concentrating upon 


a special field of work. There should 
be a definite value in devoting an occa- 


sional issue of Tue Spirir or Misstons- 


to the more careful consideration of a 
particular field, and it is our hope that 
the readers of this magazine may find the 
present issue*a useful one. 
In Japan we had 
the distinction of 
and being the pioneers 
sr of modern missions. 
a While we cannot 
claim to have been the first in the In- 
dian field, we may at least say that the 
Church has rendered therein a conspicu- 
ous and remarkably fruitful service. As 
far back as 1703, one of the very first 
missionaries sent by the newborn So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
went to the Iroquois in New York; and 
when, at the consecration of John Henry 
Hobart, the Church in New York took 
on new life, the revival of the mission 
among these Indians was promptly be- 
gun. The remarkable work at Oneida, 
Wisconsin, is the fruit of these labors. 
It was James Lloyd Breck who began 


The Church 


in the West that work which brought to 
the front Bishop Whipple as the cham- 
pion of the Indian and Bishop Hare as 
his most conspicuous friend and apos- 
tle. What these contributed to the bet- 
terment of the red race and the peaceful 
solution of the problems surrounding 
them, can never be reckoned, but the 
Church was honored in their deeds. 

The death of Bishop Hare and the ap- 
preciations of his work which were 
thereby called forth, are fresh in the 
memories of us all. But in an issue de- 
voted to Indian missions we may well 
repeat that of the 25,000 Indians in °* 
South Dakota, 10,000 are baptized mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church; that the 
congregations number 100, ministered 
to by twenty-six clergy and sixty cate- 
chists and helpers; that in the years of 
his service, Bishop Hare himself laid 
hands upon 7,000 Indians in confirma- 
tion, and that South Dakota has 4,000 
living Indian communicants. When one 
realizes that there are less than 24,000 
Christian Indian communicants of any 
name in the entire country, the signifi- 
cance of these figures becomes more evi- 
dent. They mean that wherever the 
Church has gone with serious purpose, 
and has carried to the Indians the rich- 
ness of her apostolic heritage, she has 
won their allegiance and found an op- 
portunity for noble service. 
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Future historians 
The will be called upon 
Government and 10 decide this rather 
F somplicated ques- 
the Indian ae st 
tion: Which has 
been more abused, the Indian or the 


Government? Perhaps the decision may 
be influenced in some measure by the fact 
that the abuse which the Government re- 
ceived was largely verbal and oratorical, 
while that meted out to the Indian was 
definite and personal. 

Censure and reproach the Government 
has undoubtedly deserved in many in- 
stances. Even so strenuous an upholder 
of the divine right of the white man as 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt admits in his 
historical writings the aggression and the 
ruthlessness of the white man, encour- 
aged by the supine and dilatory attitude 
of the Government. But that we as a 
nation have always abused and plundered 
the Indian, few are prepared to believe. 
It is usefulin acquiring a true perspec- 
tive to have such a statement of the many 
problems involved as that presented in 
the recent book by the Hon. Francis E. 
Leupp, an extensive review of which will 
be found in this issue. That there are 
honest Indian agents, and that—despite 
the cumbersomeness of our governmental 
machinery—there have been, and _ still 
are, high officials who are real friends of 
the Indian, this volume amply demon- 
strates. 


T is exceedingly difficult, and practi- 
cally impossible, to furnish any- 
thing like accurate figures concerning 
the fluctuations of 

The Perishing Indian population. 
Indian ‘No trustworthy es- 
timates were made 
in the earlier day, either by the Indians 
themselves or by the white man; and such 
guesses as are recorded probably repre- 
sented exaggerations of from four to ten- 
fold. There are men familiar with In- 
dian affairs who believe that there are 
as many Indians in the country to-day 
as there were when Columbus discovered 
America. Though most of us would 
doubt this, it is certain that there has 
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been no such rapid obliteration of the 
Indian as most fiction—and certain 
kinds of history—have depicted. He 
has survived his sudden plunge into civ- 
ilization wonderfully. 

But, in another sense, the Indian is 
perishing. Few realize how many of our 
red brothers there are, living in our sov- 
ereign states and surrounded by the white 
race, who are practically as pagan as the 
inhabitants of Africa or China. It 
would hardly seem credible that of the 
300,000 Indians within the United States 
(exclusive of Alaska) over 50,000 may be 
classed as absolutely unevangelized. Nor 
are these figures a matter of imagina- 
tion or hysterics; they have been care- 
fully compiled, in many cases from 
actual count, by men who desire to get 
at the facts with a view to remedying 
them. 

Mr. Kelsey’s article on the Indians of 
California, which appears in the follow- 
ing pages, brings to view the condition 
of some of these unreached people. 
Such facts should convince us that the 
question of Indian evangelization is not 
a dead issue; but that much remains to 
be done, and must be done, if we are to 
clear our consciences in the matter. Ten 
thousand pagan Indians in a single 
state! Fifty thousand. within the 
borders of our country! Here, in the 
shadow of a spiritual darkness, not under 
the blight of physical dissolution, may be 
found the perishing race. 


HE farewell service to the mission- 
aries who are going to their work 
in the foreign fields was held on the 
morning of August 
10th. It consisted 
of a celebration of 
the Eucharist, with an address by Bishop 
Lloyd. The chapel of the Missions 
House was crowded with reverent wor- 
shippers, and a goodly percentage of the 
outgoing. missionaries were present. : 
The address of Bishop Lloyd made a 
profound impression. The following 
summary from The Churchman gives in 
substance the thoughts which the bishop 
emphasized : 
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“The men at the front of the Church’s 
battle,” he said, “might sometimes~ be 
confused by the noise of the conflict or 
even oppressed by the sense of compara- 
tive failure in the face of such great op- 
portunity. But those who stood at a 
distance and witnessed their struggle 
knew of a truth that these were ‘work- 
ers together with God’ We do not go,” 
said Bishop Lloyd, “to save men’s souls: 
Christ has already done that. We do not 
go to carry a civilization to those royal 
old Nations of the East. We go that men 
may know what their Father is_ like. 
When I know what my Father is like, 
all things—past, present and future— 
are clear and easy for me; and if to an- 
other man, who does not understand, I 
have shown what our Father is like, I 
have done the astonishing and eternal 
thing—I have been a partner in the pur- 
poses of the Infinite.” But those at home 
could not only see the missionary’s work 
in juster perspective. They could also 
furnish the stimulus of noblesse oblige. 
“The Church is thinking of you,” said 
Bishop Lloyd to the departing mission- 
aries, “you must not falter; the Church 
is praying for you, you cannot be dis- 
couraged; the Church believes in you, 
you must not fail.’ Because of such 
thoughts as this our representatives have 
stood fast. “At times,” continued the 
bishop, “as I read their letters, I knew 
that they were faltering—and I was al- 
most glad. Between the lines they 
seemed to say: ‘The Church does not 
eare, why should I? The Church does 
not give me the tools with which to work, 
why should I stay? Yet they did care, 
and they did stay, as I knew they must; 
and I was glad, because men with bodies 
like mine, which clamored to be com- 
fortable, and hearts like mine, which 
could grow discouraged, and a faith 
which, like my own, sometimes wavered, 
could say to that body, ‘You shall not be 
comfortable, for I am going to set you a 
hard task’; could rally their soul’s 
forces, and stand strongly on their feet, 
and fight a man’s fight in spite of all. 
This is the inspiration which you, from 
your distant posts, send back to us.” 
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of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
and from 1888 to 1900 its presi- 
dent, died at his home in Winnetka, Il., 
July 28th. To him, 
under 


let ES L. HOUGHTELING, founder 


James Lawrence 


God, more 
Houghteling than to any other 
layman, has _ been 


due the great awakening of the Church’s 
laity during the last twenty-five years. 
He restored to the men of the Anglican 
Communion an almost forgotten ideal of 


Ce 


Christian citizenship and service. He 
combined in a remarkable degree the 
capacity for seeing visions of what men 
might be and do, the constructive ability 
to work them out in practical every- 
day life and the executive ability to rouse 
other men and set them to work. Thus 
he developed the vast latent resources of 
our laymen for missionary Service among 
their fellows. In doing that he inev- 
itably helped them to be more faithful 
Churchmen in all directions. Undoubt- 
edly many a man _ who began ‘to 
work for “the spread of His Kingdom 
among men,” through the Brotherhood 
rules of prayer and service, has natural- 
ly come to realize that the Church’s mis- 
sion is to men everywhere—and not to 
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men only, but to nations and races. So 
the Brotherhood has helped to train and 
develop some of the most devoted mem- 
bers of the Church’s mission staff at 
home and abroad, as well as some of the 
staunch supporters of the enterprise in 
the home parishes. 

In 1894, during Mr. Houghteling’s 
presidency of the Brotherhood, it re- 
sponded to Bishop McKim’s call for 
help by sending Mr. Charles H. Evans 
to Japan as its representative to aid the 
laymen of the young Japanese Church to 
undertake Brotherhood work. In this 
connection Mr. Houghteling wrote to a 
Japanese layman: “Our hearts are 
warm toward the young men of Japan, a 
nation whose intelligence, courage and 
patriotism are known to all men. Our 
hearts’ desire is that they shall have ali 
the blessings which we enjoy, and that the 
richest of all blessings, the knowledge of 
God and citizenship in the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, may speedily be theirs.” 

As a Churchman in the ranks Mr. 
Houghteling took his part in meeting the 
missionary obligations of parish and 
diocese, while individual missionaries 
who asked him for special aid rarely had 
their requests refused. In 1904 Mr. 
Houghteling took a leading place in 
starting the Laymen’s Forward Move- 
ment of the Middle West and formulated 
the simple platform upon which it pro- 
posed to work. This movement has had 
an important part in making possible 
that larger participation in the Church’s 
general missionary work that in recent 
years has characterized most of the 
Western dioceses. 

The Church can ill afford to lose from 
her militant ranks, at the early age of 
fifty-four, a man like Mr. Houghteling. 
The recollection of his life and_ its 
achievements will long remain an in- 
spiring memory. 


HE treasurer’s department cannot 
shut its eyes to the fact that it will 
probably be compelled to report to the 
coming General Con- 

A Probable vention a very 
Deficit serious deficit. How 
great this will be it 


is impossible to state, but probably not 
less than $100,000. To this will have to 
be added the $33,000 deficiency of last 
year. 

Yet, depressing as this fact is, over 
against it should be set the statement 
that the total offerings thus far are 
greater than those of any previous year. 
That we are spending more money is a 
sign that we are alive, and that God is 
blessing our efforts. The man who would 
desire curtailment in the face of success, 
and who would counsel withdrawal from 
fields where God is abundantly blessing 
our labors, would show himself to be 
neither an earnest Christian nor a wise 
executive. The American Church can- 
not plead poverty; the sums asked on 
apportionment are not too great for 
any who want to give them, and congre- 
gations which even with difficulty and 
self-sacrifice give their full apportion- 
ment will testify that they have a return 
blessing in the deepened spiritual life 
of their parishes. 


But what of the 

A Way to present? Can noth- 
Help ing be done toward 
improving the im- 

mediate situation? That is for the 


Church to say. The Board is simply the 
agent of the Church and the treasury can 
disburse only what the Church gives. 

Doubtless there are parishes and in- 
dividuals who can do, and—when they 
hear the report to the Convention—will 
wish they had done, more. To such we 
speak. The books cannot be held open 
beyond August 31st. To do so would 
make the preparation of a proper report 
for the General Convention impossible. 
But the Treasurer will gladly receive 
throughout the months of September 
further sums to be credited to this year’s 
account, and when making his report to 
the Convention will state the total of 
such sums as being in hand and _ ap- 
plicable toward the reduction of the 
deficit of the present year. 

This is an eleventh—or rather a 
twelfth—hour opportunity; and there are 
not a few who owe it to themselves, who 
are able, and who surely ought to be 
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willing, to better their record and aid the 
Church in her time of need. 
T is hoped that our new Sunday- 
school department may result in a 
large increase of systematic missionary 


instruction in our 


Our New Sunday-schools. At 
Department any rate, we are 
confident that Mr. 


Gardner will present a perfectly work- 
able and attractive plan for those who 
are willing to adopt it, and that it will 
fill a need which, if not so keenly felt 
as it should be, is none the less real. 

Doubtless there are superintendents 
and teachers who do not recognize mis- 
sionary instruction as being a necessary 
or desirable part of the Sunday-school 
curriculum. As a matter of fact, it is 
the very soul of all successful Sunday- 
school work, and in its essence is doubt- 
less being inadvertently and uncon- 
sciously given by all faithful teachers. 
The purpose of a Sunday-school is the 
education of a Christian; a Christian is 
a member of a body; that body is the 
Body of Christ, and its purpose in the 
world is to make Christ known. By 
these steps we arrive inevitably at the 
missionary idea. In some form the 
missionary motive has underlain all 
real spiritual and ecclesiastical progress. 
But it is desirable to make definite, sys- 
tematic and attractive this thing which 
has been too much in the background of 
our religious education, for from it will 
flow the inspiration of the whole. 

All correspondence and questions in 
regard to these lessons should be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. William E. Gardner, 
at 1 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 

As an incentive to the use of the les- 
sons we offer THE Spirit or Missions at 
a special introductory subscription price 
to Sunday-school teachers. Clubs equal 
in number to the number of teachers in 
any school will be received at fifty cents 
each. Copies cannot be mailed to indi- 
vidual addresses but will be sent in one 
package to any address. Address THE 
Sprrit or Misstons, 281 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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HE committee to prepare a_pro- 


gramme for the joint sessions of 


the two houses of the General Con- 
vention, when the 

Missionary Church’s mission 
Meetings alt work will be re- 
viewed and dis- 


the General 


F cussed, consists this 
Convention 


year of the Bishops 
of Southern Ohio and Indianapolis, the 
Rey. Alexander Mann, p.p., of Boston, 
Dean Matthews, of Cincinnati, Mr. 
George W. Pepper, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Stephen Baker, of New York. The 
committee has had the help of Mr. 
George Gordon King and Mr. John W. 
Wood, who is acting as its secretary. 

As the committee cannot bind the Con- 
vention to accept its programme in ad- 
vance, all announcements concerning 
plans are subject to revision when the 
Convention meets on October Tth to con- 
sider the committee’s report. 

Following the report of the committee 
on the morning of October 7th there will 
be a brief presentation of the Triennial 
Report of the Board of Missions 
and its auxiliaries. Then there will 
follow an address by one of the sec- 
retaries reviewing the “Progress of the 
Church’s Mission at Home and Abroad,” 
and an address by the Treasurer of the 
Board, giving “Some Facts about Mis- 
sionary Offerings.” The morning will 
close with discussion and questions upon 
the report of the Board. 


In the afternoon 
Reports of the session will be 
Our Leaders asked to consider 
“How the Church 


Can Better Discharge Her Duty to the 
American People.” Bishop Francis, of 
Indianapolis, Bishop Horner, of Ashe- 
ville, Bishop Brooke, of Oklahoma, and 
Bishop Nichols, of California, have been 
asked to treat different aspects of this 
subject in twenty-five-minute addresses. 

The Committee on Programme pro- 
poses that four other afternoons shall be 
set apart for the consideration of mis- 
sionary matters. On Monday, October 
10th, it is hoped that “Achievements and 
Opportunities in the Orient” may be re- 
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counted by Bishops Graves of Shanghai, 
Roots of Hankow, McKim of Tokyo 
and Partridge of Kyoto. 

The third joint session is scheduled 
for the afternoon of October 14th, when 
“Special Forms of Home Mission 
Work” are to be discussed by Bishop 
Johnson, of South Dakota, speaking for 
the Indians, Bishop Guerry, of South 
Carolina, for the Negroes, and Bishop 
Rowe for the work in Alaska. 

For the afternoon of October 17th the 
general subject proposed is “The Church’s 
Outposts in the Island World.” The 
speakers selected are: Bishop Restarick, 
of Honolulu, Bishop Knight, of Cuba, 
and Bishop Brent, of the Philippines. 

The fifth and last joint session is 
planned for the afternoon of October 
19th, when it is expected that the 
Church’s work in Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Brazil and Africa may be outlined by the 
bishops in charge. 


Besides these dis- 
tinetly official meet- 
ings there will be 
several others of 
great interest and importance. 

On the evening of Sunday, October 
9th, Bishop Morrison, of Iowa, is to 
preach the sermon before the Board of 
Missions. As September 25th marks the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the con- 
secration of Jackson Kemper as the first 
missionary bishop of the American 
Church, Bishop Morrison has been 
asked to commemorate the event by a ser- 
mon, more especially on the Church’s 
work in the home land. 

‘Four great missionary mass meetings 
have also been arranged for. They will 
be held in Music Hall, with accommo- 
dation for 4,000 or 5,000 people. The 
first of these will be on Tuesday evening, 
October 11th, with Bishop Vincent as 
chairman. The subjects and speakers 
are: “What the Church Can Do for the 
Western Frontier,’ by Bishop Robin- 
son, of Nevada; “Brazil: The Land of 
Need and Opportunity,” by Bishop 
Kinsolving, and “A Day’s Work on the 
Arcti¢ Trail,” by Bishop Rowe, 


Other Important 
Meetings 
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On Thursday evening, October 13th, 
another opportunity will be given to hear 
the leaders in the Church’s aggressive 
work. Bishop Tuttle is to preside, and 
the programme will include addresses on 
“The Orient?s Open Doors—Will they 
Remain Open?” by Bishop Graves, of 
Shanghai; “The Church’s Service to 
the Nation through the Moral and In- 
dustrial Training of the Negro People,” 
by Bishop Strange, of East Carolina, 
and “The Call of the West to the Men of 
the Church,” by Bishop Spalding, of 
Utah. 

One of the most significant meetings 
of the whole convention should be that 
on Sunday evening, October 16th, under 
the auspices of the Laymen’s Committee 
of One Hundred. While designed es- 
pecially to give the laymen an oppor- 
tunity to express their missionary con- 
victions, the meeting will be open to all. 
The first address, it is hoped, will be 
made by Mr. Gifford Pinchot. of Wash- 
ington, on “The Church’s Mission an 
Enterprise for Busy Men.” The other 
speakers are to be Mr. W. R. Stirling, of 
Chicago, on “Business Methods as Ap- 
plied to a Man’s Task,” and Mr. George 
W. Pepper, of Philadelphia, on “Amer- 
ica’s Religious Responsibility for the 
World.” 

The fourth mass meeting will be es- 
pecially for the Sunday-schools and will 
be held in Music Hall on the afternoon 
of October 16th. The plans are being 
arranged by the Rev. Dr. Duhring, 
special agent of the Sunday-school 
Auxiliary, and Mr. John W. Wood, on 
behalf of the Board of Missions, with the 
help of Sunday-school leaders in Cincin- 
nati. 

Of course, no gathering of the Church 
in General Convention would be complete 
without the great services and meetings 
and the many smaller and more infor- 
mal conferences of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary. The plans for these meetings are 
in the hands of the Auxiliary leaders and 
will be fully reported upon elsewhere i in 
the Sprrir or Misstons, 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


years rolled on—the sun 


Be 
beheld 
Those savage chiefs again, 
All gathered as at council fires, 
Or leagued with peaceful men; 
* * * * * * 


With laud and anthem 
grove; 
And here, where howled their yell, 
I’ve heard their Christian litanies, 
And old Te Deum swell. 


rung the 


And when the golden Easter came 
Again they gathered there, 
All eager for the Christian name, 
And Christ’s dear cross to bear. 
Oh! forest-aisles, ye trembled then 
Like fanes where organs roll, 
To hear those savage-featured men 
Outpour the Christian soul. 
—Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


“We thank thee’— 


For the great names and the good 
service of those who have stood as 
the champions and friends of thy 
Red children in this land. 

For tie renewed demonstration, 
among an aboriginal people, of the 
power of thy gospel to renew the 
waste places of the earth. 

For the shining examples of those 
who, though born in pagan dark- 
ness, have, by the revelation of thy 
truth, been transformed into the 
likeness of thy Son. 

That by means of the conferences 
held this summer, more of thy chil- 
dren than ever before have been 
studying how better they may serve 
thee and advance thy kingdom. 


INTERCESSIONS 


“That it may please thee’— 

To bring all those who are yet in 
paganism and ignorance to the 
knowledge of thee and of thy dear 
Son; especially the unevangelized 
Indians of this land. (Page 718.) 

To raise up friends and helpers 
for those who are ministering to thy 
stricken ae iv mission ie. 
pitals; especially those among the 
fadiehmecesn. (Pages 743; 746, 764) 

To go with those who have gone 
forth in thy name to carry the light 
of thy truth into the dark places of 
the earth. (Page 719.) 


To so move those who direct the 
religious education of the young 
that they may rightly instruct them 
in the mission of thy Church and 
inspire them to take their share in 
furthering of that mission. 

To so govern thy Church with 
godly quietness and wisdom that 
she may be enabled in the coming 
General Convention to devise those 
things which shall be for thy glory 
and the salvation of all men. 

To so direct the missionary in- 
struction of the study classes at the 
coming General Convention that the 
minds and hearts of many may be 
stimulated to better knowledge and 
worthier service. 


PRAYERS 
FOR THE YOUNG 


GOD, who makest us think 
and do what is good, we 
humbly beseech thee to implant in 
the hearts of the young such grati- 
tude for thy Gospel of Salvation as 
will manifest itself in earnest en- 
deavor to bring others to the 
knowledge of thee and of thy Son, 
Jesus Christ; so that many may be 
brought out of darkness and the 
shadow.of death into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, to the 


- praise of thy Name; through Jesus 


Christ our Lord. Amen. 


FOR INDIAN MISSIONS 
[Composed by Bishop Hare] 


MOST merciful God, who hast 
promised that all those who 

dwell in the wilderness shall kneel 
before thy Son; Remember, we pray 
thee, the Indian tribes of our land, 
and all those who have gone to 
them in thy Name. Guide and gov- 
ern all those who are put in civil 
or military authority over them, 
that the people may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty. Set up and _ strengthen 
thy Church among them, that they 
may all come to know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent. Endue its 
ministers with heavenly love and 
wisdom, and make them ensamples 
to the flock. Hear us for the sake 
of thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 
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THE INDIAN AND HIS PROBLEM’ 


O man of the present generation is better 
fitted to discuss the important and delicate 
questions involved in what is generally 
called “The Indian Problem” than is the 

author of the interesting volume which bears the above 
title. For twenty-five years Mr. Francis E. Leupp 
has been intimately acquainted with conditions 
among our Indian tribes. and for five years of that 
time he stood at the head of the Government service. 
Without criticism or derogation of that which has 
been previously accomplished, it may be said that 
Mr. Leupp has contributed more toward the solution 
of this problem—so far as Government action can 
solve it——than any other man who has ever held the 
responsible position of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and he properly dedicates his book “To Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the -President whose unwavering con- 
fidence and support enabled me to put into practical 

Francis B. Leupp operation most of the policies advocated in the fol- 

lowing pages.” 

Written in a clear and simple style, and avoiding statistical and other precise 
details, the book nevertheless gives in readable and attractive form a survey of the 
subject which the reader will find both delightful and profitable. It is not often 
that one is taken so intimately into the confidence of a man who knows his subject 
both inside and out—from the standpoint of the official, of the citizen, and of 
the Indian himself. Though the statement seems to us rather too modest, the pur- 
pose of the book may be best defined in the author’s own words: 


“My little volume is not offered as a contribution to the literature of 
ethnology, of jurisprudence, or of political science in the narrower sense of 
that term. It expresses no opinions but my own, and neither represents 
nor commits any other person, either in or out of public life. In short, 
it is simply a message of friendly counsel from a white citizen of the 
United States, proud of his country, and anxious to see the members of 
our dominant race do their full duty toward a weaker element in the popu- 
lation who were Americans long before we were.” 


L 


By the insertion in his title of a single and somewhat unexpected word, Mr. 
Leupp has cleverly pointed out the road he believes must be followed. He writes, 
not concerning “The Indian Problem,” as most men would have done, but “The 
Indian and His Problem”—which is a very different thing. As one reads on through 
the seventeen chapters which comprise the volume, the writer leads him more and 
more to the conviction that the problem is one which must be worked out by the 
Indian and not for him; that the white race owe to him an intelligent understand- 
ing, a sane sympathy, temporary protection against his weaknesses, even-handed 
justice und a fair chance to make himself a man and a citizen. 

Ilis opening chapter, on “The Indian as He Was,” is a discriminating and il- 
luminating word-picture. The author quotes with appreciation the phrase of the 
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late Dr. William T, Harris, who referred to the Indian race as “Homeric children,” 
and he shows the good qualities which underlie many of the traits which are so 
unintelligently, and sometimes savagely, criticised by writers upon Indian subjects. 
He gives us neither Cooper’s Indian—the high-minded and statuesque hero of 
fiction, nor yet the Indian of the average school history—a bloodthirsty and devilish 
monster; but the real Indian as he is known, and can only be known, by the man who 
has seen beneath the surface and has lived near to him as friend. 

He-next shows us what happened to these Homeric children, and how the Indian 
as he was, became tlfe Indian as he is—a person changed by his changed environ- 
ments; the victim of a conquest which has brought him some good and much evil. 
This interesting parallel is drawn: 

“Suppose a century or so ago an absolutely alien people, like the 

Chinese, had invaded our shores and driven the white colonists before them 
to districts more isolated, destroyed the industries on which they had 
always subsisted, and crowned all by disarming them and penning them 
into various tracts of land where they could be fed and clothed and cared 
for at no cost to themselves: to what condition would the white Americans 
of to-day have been reduced? In spite of their vigorous ancestry they 
surely would have lapsed into weakness of the mind and body and will, and 
become pauperized. No race on earth could overcome, by forces evolved 
from within themselves, the effect of such treatment. That the Indians 
have not been wholly ruined by it is the best proof we could ask of the 
sturdy traits of character inherent in them.” 


With the policy that would permanently shut the Indian away from contact 
with civilization and would perpetuate his status as a “ward of the Government” 
and a dependent upon the white man’s bounty, Mr. Leupp has no sympathy. ~“We 
must end,” he says, “the un-American absurdity of keeping one class of our people 
in a common lump. Each Indian must be recognized as an individual, and so 
treated, just as each white man is. We must strive, too, in every way possible, to 
make the Indian an active factor in the upbuilding of the community in which 
he is to live. The theory too commonly cherished on the frontier, that he is a use- 
less survival from a remote period, like the sage-brush and the giant cactus, must 
be dispelled, and the way to dispel it is to turn him into a positive benefit.” 

This does not necessarily mean converting the Indian into a farmer, and cer- 
tainly not the effort to make him something other than an Indian. From Mr. 
Leupp’s point of view, to be the best kind of an Indian is to be something quite 
worth while. It means the possession of qualities and characteristics distinct and 
admirable—a contribution unique and useful to the general good of the Nation. 
His words are true of other races than the red when he says, “Nature has drawn 
her lines of race, which it is folly for us to try to obliterate along with the artificial 
- barriers we throw down in the cause of civil equality. The man whom she has 
made an Indian, let us try to make a better Indian, instead of vainly struggling 
to convert him into a Caucasian.” To the life of the frontier Mr. Leupp believes 
that the Indian who has been given an education which fits without unfitting him, 
ean make a useful contribution; and work out thereby his own salvation, and in 
time that of his race. 


II 


The breaking up of reservations by the allotting of lands in severalty is the 
first step toward bringing the Indian out of that communistice and patriarchal state 
from which our own race emerged so many centuries ago; and a simple and practical 
education for Indian children is the second. This education should be such as— 
reaches back into the homes, influencing the parents through the children; and we 
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are therefore glad to find that Mr. Leupp’s experience does not lead him to com- 
mend the system of non-reservation schools. 

For many years it has been the practice to send to the reservations representa- 
tives of institutions like Carlisle, Haskell and Hampton, who gathered children 
from ten years upward, sometimes cajoling and wheedling unwilling parents, in 
order that the scholars obtained might be as many as possible, since the Govern- 
ment paid a stated sum for the care of each. For five, or it might be seven or more 
years, these children did not see their homes, and when they did return to them it 
was too often as strangers, educated out of all harmony with the surroundings of their 
earlier life, and quite unfitted to take any useful place in the primitive community 
where they were born. For many of “the failures of education” which are re- 
ported—for reversions to type and returns to the blanket—Mr. Leupp justly says 
that we ought not to blame the Indian; “for it is his unbalanced white friends 
who are accountable.” They have sounded in his ears “the benefits of an educa- 
tion” until he has become convinced that if he can obtain this thing “he will need 
only to sit still and spread his lap, and let fortune fill it with prizes.” In which his 
dream does not so greatly differ from that of the ambitious white boy; but the white 
boy after graduation has some chance to use what he has learned, to find out how 
inadequate it is, and to add to his equipment that which may help in some measure 
to fulfil his dreams. Such chances do not come in equal measure to the Indian. 

If there must be Indian boarding-schools, Mr. Leupp believes that they might 
better be on the reservations, where frequent returns of the children to their homes 
are possible, but he feels that the work done by the day-schools, which do not take 
the children away from their homes at all, has produced the better results, and he 
speaks with kindly appreciation of the service which has been rendered by many a 
little mission school in giving the elements of an education and laying the founda- 
tions of character. This has not been because they were better equipped or more 
thorough in their instruction than the Government schools—indeed, the reverse has 
been true—but because they began the new life as nearly as possible where the old 
left off, and also because, as he justly says, “a school is apt to be better conducted 
under private control than as a part of the Government machinery.” 

Boarding-schools cannot be wholly dispensed with among certain tribes which 
are still nomadic in their habits and whose homes are widely scattered, but Mr. 
Leupp declares them to be an anomaly in our scheme of popular instruction. He 
calls them “educational almshouses,” where everything is given to the Indian pupil 
during his entire period of enrolment, thus fostering “an ignoble willingness to 
accept unearned privileges, with the result that in certain parts of the West the 
only conception his white neighbors entertain of him is that of a beggar, as aggres- 
sive as he is shameless. Was ever a worse wrong perpetrated upon a weaker by a 
stronger race?” ; 


The remedy for this condition Mr, Leupp finds in the obliteration of exclusively 


Indian boarding-schools by throwing them open to the white race as well, and by — 


requiring that some return be made for the education given. But most of all he 
believes in the simpler plan of the Indian day-school, with its schoolhouse and 
teacher’s cottage, on a small farm, where reading, writing and ciphering can be 
interspersed with practical instructions in raising vegetables and milking cows, in 
mending fences and the care of poultry, in sewing, cooking, washing and ironing. 
“For,” he says, “the Indian needs practical rather than showy instruction; the 
Gospel of Indian salvation, if I read it aright, puts industry at the top of human 
virtues,” 
1II 


We have given much space to the matter of education, because the author feels 
it to be fundamental, and insistence upon it permeates the book; but there are 


~ 
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other features which we must not overlook. Perhaps the chapters from which 
readers would be most likely to dissent are those dealing with questions of Indian 
Lands. 

It is the assumption of many Indian advocates—an assumption not only un- 
proved, but evidently considered as requiring no proof—that the whole country 
belonged of right to the Indian, and that every foot of it taken without some form 
of payment to him constituted sheer aggression—the insolent dominance of the race 
that had the strongest arm and the most grasping hand. But is this necessarily 
true? Mr. Roosevelt, in his “Winning of the West,” discusses this question, and 
shows that vast tracts—as, for example, most of Kentucky and Tennessee—were 
never inhabited by the Indians at all, but were used only as hunting-grounds and 
battlefields—a sort of debatable no-man’s land. It was impossible that the Indians 
of America, who probably numbered not over half a million when this country 
was discovered, and who, according to some reputable authorities, were not more 
numerous than the Indians of to-day, should have possessed and occupied the entire 
land. Daniel Boone and his comrades, after they had made their eight-months’-long 
hunt in Kentucky, had established as good a claim to the territory as any Indian 
tribe possessed, for none of them had done more than this. 

This, of course, does not justify the wanton aggression which was often 
practised, nor the decree of exile which so frequently banished whole tribes from the 
home of their people. But it does not help the cause of justice or fairness to cry 
out against every instance in which the Government either removed a tribe or 
changed the terms under which its land was held. Many of the difficulties were 
inevitable, and Mr. Leupp holds “that what has been so sweepingly denounced as 
A Century of Dishonor might better be described, so far as the Government’s opera- 
tions are concerned, as an era of mutual misunderstandings.” 

He admits that there is something pathetic and appealing in the lament of an 
old Indian over the passing of the land of his ancestors into the hands of an alien 
people, but he points ont that if large parts of our country were not to remain a 
wilderness, and if the Indian was ever to pass from the position of a nomad, roam- 
ing over vast fields, to that of stationary habitation and the development of the 
arts of civilization, such passing of the lands was unavoidable; and the most that 
could be asked of the advanced race was that it should deal justly with the back- 
ward races and give always a fair equivalent for the land which it invaded. “This,” 
he says, “I believe the Government of the United States has uniformly striven to 
do, in spite of the cupidity of many of its individual citizens.” 

With the above statement some of us will hardly find ourselves in agreement, 
but we shall all agree with his conclusion that the Indian should be protected in 
the rights which have been granted him, and that “we should lay hold now on the 
means which are nearest to our hand, save all we can for the Indian, and nail it 
fast, while the times are still favorable for such an undertaking.” 


IV, 


Of special interest to us are the chapters in which the author treats of “Mis- 
sionaries and their Methods” and “Philanthropy and Criticism.” In the main his 
attitude is sympathetic, and no man appreciates more fully what may be accom- 
plished for the Indian by religious and philanthropic agencies. But he also gives 
us many side-lights, with glints of humor now and then as he tells of the delicate 
situations in which he has found himself through the mistaken zeal or the narrow 
view of well-meaning people. His absolutely sound advice is that such agencies and 
individuals shall adopt toward the Government and its officials the attitude of 
confidence and codperation, rather than criticism and suspicion. 

It is pleasant to find in these pages the following statement: 
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“The best way to approach Indians with an appeal to consider Chris- 
tianity is by furnishing them first with something on a level with their 
understanding, which they can and will use as a bridge to carry them 
into the domain of enquiry. The Catholic priests of old time who es- 
tablished their faith on the Pacific Coast, were experts in husbandry; they 
taught the Indians how to raise, harvest and preserve important additions 
to their food supply. The Society of Friends, in their operations in the 
Mississippi Valley, used to start model stores, carpenter-shops and like 
enterprises. The Mennonites of our generation have devoted much atten- 
tion in the arid zone to agriculture and the improvement of water re- 
sources. The Protestant Episcopal mission to the Navajos set up an ex- 
cellent hospital at Fort Defiance. Such illustrations show what I have 
in mind. If you approach an Indian with the bare abstract proposition 
that you are bringing him a religion better than that of his fathers, you 
must prepare for either resentment or indifference; but if you show him 
new ways of appeasing his hunger, or mend his broken leg, or save the 
life of his fever-stricken child, you have given him something which locks 
into his environment, as it were. When he sees you doing this for him, 
not once or twice, but continuously, wonder begins to stir in his mind as 
to what it all means. Then comes your opportunity for telling him that 
your religion is a religion of love; that it is founded on the idea that all 
human beings, of every name and race, are brothers; that you are trying 
to do him good because he is your brother and you love him. And so your 
chain of instruction can go on, one link being forged into another as fast 
as his understanding will open to permit it. 

“A hospital I consider a better channel of approach than any other, 
because it accomplishes so many ends with one stroke. It confers a definite . 
and palpable benefit upon the patient; it confounds the sneers and 
machinations of the native medicine men, when a sufferer they are un- 
able to cure puts himself under the care of white physicians and recovers; 
it is the most potent instrument for uprooting superstition, because in all 
primitive religions the healing power is an attribute of divinity; it is an 
intelligible evidence of the superiority of Caucasian culture generally, and 
it paves the way for any further advances his white friends wish to make 
to the Indian. I have always encouraged the establishment of hospitals by 
private benevolence rather than by public appropriation. ‘When set up by 
the Government, half their interest is lost. The Indian has had his moral 
perspective distorted so long by gratuitous favors from the Treasury that 
he is apt to look upon a Government hospital as he looks upon a Govern- 
ment ration-house, mixing contempt with his appreciation of it.” 


V 


Mr. Leupp’s final chapter gives his answer to the question: “What is to be the 
ultimate fate of the Indians?’ He believes that they will be absorbed and merged 
with our own race. This will not necessarily come to pass by intermarriage, 
though he does not sympathize with the wholesale contumely which has been poured 
out upon “squaw-men” and “half-breeds.” Some of the former have doubtless mar- 
ried Indian wives because of their land, but he suggests that these are not the only 
men who have married heiresses for the sake of an idle life, and he also adds that he 
numbers among his best friends in the West many a hardy, fearless pioneer, who 
is a true husband to an Indian wife, and a faithful father to his children. Con- 
cerning the latter, he says that the child of one white and one Indian parent nor- 
mally inherits the shrewder and more self-seeking traits of his white ancestry, and, 
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therefore, is more open to the temptation to act as a go-between for white grafters 
bent on getting hold of Indian property. But he does not feel—as is often asserted 
—that the half-breed inherits the worst traits of both races. “In my acquaintance, 
which is large,” says Mr. Leupp, “the good mixed-bloods outnumber the bad. They 
stand up for the rights of their red kinsmen, while their broader intelligence saves 
them from irrational extremes. Moreover, it is not their ancestry which makes 
the vicious. specimens what they are. We find the same over-reaching disposition 
among the better-educated, but normally ill-balanced members of all races, whether 
of pure blood or mixed. It is our common human nature, not Indian nature or 
white nature, which is to blame.” 

But whether by intermarriage or otherwise, the merging of the Indian with 
the general population of the country is inevitable. “He is losing his identity hour 
by hour, competing with whites in the labor market, mingling with white communi- 
ties and absorbing white pioneers into his own, sending his children to the same 
schools with white children, intermarrying with whites and rearing an offspring 
which combines the traits of both lines of ancestry. In the light of his new day, 
which is now so near its noon, he need not be an inspired seer to discern the ap- 
preaching end of his pure aboriginal type, and the upgrowth of another, which will 
claim the name ‘American’ by a double title as solid as the hills on his horizon.” 


VI 


We have made a long review of this illuminating book. The volume will be 
welcomed by every student of Indian matters, and while not technically designed 
as missionary literature, it is such, in the best sense of the word. For it is written 
by a man of clear vision and large heart, who loves his fellows, whatever their color, 
and would help them to understand ee heritage as children of the one Father and 
heirs of the kingdom of life. 

This review cannot be closed more fittinely than with ie incident which con- 
cludes the book: 


“As T put aside my pen,” says the author, “there comes to me the 
memory of another leave-taking. I had passed a whole day in an Indian 
council, arguing, urging, pleading, in an effort to induce the tribe to recede 
from what seemed to me an unwise stand. <A battle of words in an un- 
known tongue had raged fiercely over my head, as the speakers who sup- 
ported me and those who resisted fought the question out between them-- 
selves. The struggle ended in a victory for my champions. 

“Meanwhile the day had waned, and the horses had been brought to the 
edge of the village preparatory to my departure. As the rank and file of 
the band pushed forward to shake my hand, one—tall, erect, dignified— 
remained aloof. He was a splendid-looking Indian, a proud figure among 
his fellows, who had fought me till overwhelmed, and then had surrendered 
with all the honors of war. When the last of the lesser men had dropped 
back and I had turned to go, he advanced and checked me. His face, 
though still earnest, had lost all its sternness, I read in it that he had put 
aside the animosities of debate and wished now to tell me so. Throwing 
his arm around me, he drew me toward him till we stood heart to heart, 
and then said with great impressiveness: ‘Farewell, my friend. Do not for- 
get us. We have now only God and you!’ 

“To the readers who have been patient enough to accompany me thus 
far, and whose purpose toward the superseded race is neither robbery nor 
charitable exploitation, but honest, unselfish, practical help, I pass on his 


appeal.” 
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RESERVATIONS OF THE WEST 


Leupp, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1907 


OUR FIRST FOOTHOLD IN ALASKA 


By Archdeacon Stuck 


Our mission among the Indians at Anvik was our first foothold in 


Alaska. 
John W. Chapman. 


seen wonderful changes in the twenty-three years of his service. 


It, was planted in 1887 by the Rev. Octavius Parker and the Rev. 
The latter is still our missionary at Anvik, having 


The follow- 


ing description by Archdeacon Stuck, though written some little time ago, 
gives a vivid picture of this interesting mission. (Miss Sabine, of whom he 
speaks, has recently been transferred to Circle City. 


HE steamboat from St. Michael’s 
made the landing carefully in 
the darkness, picking up the 
spot with her searchlight, and 

a couple of deck hands leaped ashore 
and tied her up. A skiff was launched 
from the other side of the boat, into 
which the purser with his mail-bag 
tumbled, followed by me with my 
valises. Then the searchlight was swung 
around up the Anvik River and trained 
upon the mission landing, and a couple 
of the crew pulled us quickly over the 


intervening quarter of a mile. The 
mail bags exchanged, the skiff as 
quickly returned. There was a_ blast 


from the whistle, a churn of the wheel, 
a shower of sparks from the smoke- 
stack, and the steamboat was swallowed 
up in the night. 

The next morning disclosed a beauti- 
ful situation. The wooded bluffs rise 
sheer from the water till the point of the 
confluence is well rounded; then a series 
of terraces breaks the abruptness of the 
ascent, and the mission buildings are 
crowded, not unpicturesquely, upon two 
of the terraces. Built boldly of hewn 
logs, with broad bases where the loose 
earth and rocks have been confined by 
timber, they have that dignity which 
solid construction always gives. The 
prospect from the mission is wide and 
fair, stretching many miles up the 
Yukon until the great river sweeps 
around distant palisades. To the left, the 
sinuous Anvik meanders about its low, 


green islunds, with the native village in | 


the middle distance, and the purpling 
mountains whence it rises closing the 
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view. A summer fishing camp lies im- 
mediately before us, across the limpid 
water, with tents that once were white, 
and rows of split salmon that are still 
unmistakably red. Behind us the bluffs 
display everywhere the shimmering 
golden glory of the autumn birch, most 
beautiful of northern trees, inter- 
mingling with the dark green of the 
spruce. 

The country is a sombre country at 
best. For eight months in the year it is 
a black-and-white country. It has its 
bursts of vernal and autumnal beauty. 
But they do not last long. When it 
comes to buildings, the country needs 
all the enhancement that art can give. 
A shingle roof with a mossy green stain, 
rough-hewn logs, or clapboards, with a 
dark-red stain, and window frames of 
white, would speak of care and loving in- 
terest, and would set a most wonderful 
example to the natives. Whenever a 
native gets hold of a little paint he pro- 
ceeds to daub it on the palings around 
the family graves first, and then on his 
front door. <A little free paint and every 
native village would blossom like a sea- 
anemone. Is there any generous paint 
dealer, of missionary impulse, who 
sympathizes enough with Eugene Field’s 
aspiration “to paint, without restraint, 
creation redder still,” to send us the ma- 
terial? Every traveller on the Yukon, 
wearied with the endless monotony of 
the prospect, would rise up and call him 
blessed. 

Anvik is our oldest mission in Alaska. 
It has had twenty-three years of hard 
work, and there is much to show for it 
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that dues not appear to the superficial 
observer. It is one of the eases where the 
present status cannot be judged at all, 
unless one is familiar with the status 
quo ante. I did not realize what had 
been done at Anvik until I came across 
a deseription of the native village fifteen 
years ago, by Mr. J. E. Spurr, of the 
first United States Geological Survey 
party to visit the interior of Alaska. He 
says: “The impression I carried away 
with me was one of extreme disgust. 
The whole place was a human sty, from 
which rose an overpowering stink. The 
houses were mere shacks, built of poles 
laid close together, with holes in the 
centre to allow the smoke to escape. All 
round the houses, in front, behind and 
along the paths, was ordure. Most of 
the people whom we saw had the appear- 
ance of being diseased; whole rows of 
the maimed, the halt, the blind and the 
scrofulous sunned themselves in front of 
the huts. We were glad to turn away 
from the most dismal and degraded set 
of human beings it had ever been my 
lot to see.” Eight years before that time 
it was worse still. Even the “mere 
shacks” had not been built, but every- 
one lived underground, in darkness as 
well as in dirt. Of mixed blood, 
Eskimo and Indian, a hybrid race 
with the worst characteristics of both 
strains, near enough to the coast to have 
had the infectious acquaintance of the 
early voyagers and the Russian con- 
victs. I do not know that a harder 
problem in civilization was ever pre- 
sented to the devotion and patience of 
Christian missionary in any land. 

To-day there are no underground 
dwellings and no shacks. The natives 
live in substantial cabins of logs or 
lumber, and sit on chairs and eat at 
tables. Around numbers of the cabins 
carefully-tended vegetable patches ap- 
pear, and I was present at Mr. Chap- 
man’s distribution of seeds for next 
year to those who had made gardens this 
year. They were proud of their pack- 
ages, and for the first time in my life I 
saw some use in the Congressional Seed 
Appropriation, 


The smell, of which (Mr. Spurr speaks 
so strongly, is not worse at Anvik now 
than at any native village. On enter- 
ing any native cabin the first thing that 
strikes you is the lintel of the door—and 
that is no joke! JI had many a bruise 
before I aequired the habit of stooping. 
The next thing is the smell. It is bad 
enough at first, but one gets used to it 
after a while. Mr. Chapman says the 
smell does not bother him any more, ex- 
cept at Christmas time, when some of 
the Eskimos from Unalaklik come 
over with seal-oil, and the young men 
and maidens purchase cheap perfumery 
from the trader. Given a cold Sunday, 
a red-hot steve and a crowded church, 
says Mr. Chapman, and the normal dried 
fish odor, combined with the festival 
reek of the seal-oil and the perfumery, 
is about as much as the _ stoutest 
stomach can stand. He says there have 
been times when he was glad that Christ- 
mas comes but once a year. After all, 
there is something to be said for incense. 

All the transformation that has come 
to ‘Anvik is the work of Mr. Chapman 
and his assistants. If Mr. Spurr could 
revisit the place he would admit that the 
missionary whom he saw walking on the 
beach: took off his clerical coat to some 
purpose. It has been a long, slow busi- 
ness, and it is not finished yet. I wonder 
if other people realize as keenly as the 
Alaskan missionary realizes, the para- 
mount importance of improvement in 
the conditions of life amongst the na- 
tives? We talk about their low standards 
of conduct; their low esteem for female 
virtue. How can it be otherwise? I 
have tied myself up in a chain of deduc- 
tions that is adamantine; I can see no 
escape from it; I am as certain of it as 
T ever was of anything in my life. Here 
it is: There can be no chastity without 
modesty, and there can be no modesty 
without privacy. I have gone over that 
again and again, and I hold that it is ir- 
refragable. All the preaching and talk- 
ing in the world will not have as much 
effect as the providing of an opportunity 
of privacy. I believe it is just as true 
of the ‘Negro in the South as it is of the 
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Yukon Indian in the North. I believe 
it is true everywhere. Every step up- 
ward in material comfort among these 
peoples renders possible a step upward 
morally. 

Besides the tremendous difficulties 
which the character and condition of the 
people imposed, Mr. Chapman’s work 
has suffered from numerous other draw- 
backs. ~ Constitutionally, the people 
seem peculiarly liable to disease, as Mr. 
Spurr’s description would lead one to 
suppose. Twice the people have changed 
the site of their village, abandoning their 
old houses and building new ones, so that 
now the main village is about a mile 
away from the mission, but still the de- 
stroying angel seems to follow them. 
And the school has suffered greatly from 
the many deaths among the children. 

The school has suffered from another 
thing—the unscrupulous competition of 
the Roman Catholic mission at Holy 
Cross, forty miles below. This place is 
the show place of the river, and along 
its own medizval lines is admirably con- 
ducted. It has a staff of three priests, 
four lay brothers and six sisters. It 
has more ground under cultivation than 
is under cultivation at any other point in 
Alaska. It has horses and cows, a steam- 
boat, a mowing machine and _ other 
agricultural machinery—and there are 
ninety children in the boarding-school. 
I want to say everything good about 
their work that I can, and there is very 
much that is good. I have met their boys 
working on steamboats again and again, 
and I found them intelligent, well- 
grounded in the rudiments of education, 
writing and speaking better English 
than nine-tenths of white boys of their 
age, though weak enough when it comes 
to figures, as is the case with most mis- 
sion-bred boys. I visited the mission at 
Holy Cross, and was most courteously 
received. The priests struck me as 
gentlemen—foreign gentlemen, of course, 
for all the Roman priests I have met in 
Alaska are Frenchmen or Italians. . 

Some time ago Mr. Chapman found 
that the Holy Cross steamboat was com- 
ing up to his village, and that en- 
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deavors were making to take away his 
own children to the Roman Catholic 
school. So he went down to Holy Cross 
to remonstrate. He was courteously re- 
ceived, and listened to patiently while he 
made his plaint. He had never at- 
tempted any interference with their 
work, he had respected their territory, 
and he asked the same consideration at 
their hands. “But you forget, Mr. Chap- 
man, the difference between our Church 
and yours,” said the suave French ec- 
clesiastic. “We are not leading people 
to perdition, and you are; that makes a 
great difference.” “Now what could I 
say to that?” asks Mr. Chapman, with a 
flash in his mild eye. “I could not 
knock the man down, so I simply took 
my hat and wished him good morn- 
ing.” 

It is necessary that we recognize the 
strength of the people we have to con- 
tend with for the lower Yukon Indian. 
They have an admirable organization, 
earnestness amounting to fanaticism, 
supreme self-confidence, and an undying 
hatred of any religious work not under 
their own auspices. They have un- 
limited numbers of men and women 
under vow of obedience. Think of the 
strength that comes from an unlimited 
number of women who do what they are 
told! If we are to hold our own and 
carry out our heavy responsibilities to the 
natives of the interior, I am coming to 
the belief that we must enlist the ser- 
vices of brotherhoods and sisterhoods. 

I have wondered what might have 
been done at Anvik with six women like 
Miss Sabine—or Sister Bertha, as the 
natives call her. It is hard to write 
other than enthusiastically about her 
work. It is a most beautiful example of 
self-forgetful, patient devotion that no 
communion of Christendom could be 
other than proud of. Day after day that 
dear little lady puts her moccasined 
foot into the centre of a_ birch-bark 
canoe and gingerly takes her seat and 
an Indian boy paddles her over to the 
village. With her Bible story book un- 
der her arm and a black bag in her 


hand—I really believe it is a reticule, 
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the last of all its race—she goes from 
house to house and sits down beside the 
old aunties—they always remind me of 
Negro aunties-—who whine and whimper 
their pleasure at her visit, and she tells 
them in their own tongue of the love 
of God and the wonderful things that 
He has done. The children gather 
round, the scrap-book is opened, and the 
pictures that never fail to interest are 
produced; and while I cannot personally 
testify to the contents of that black bag, 
I noticed that it went forth like one of 
Pharaoh’s fat kine and returned like one 
of his lean ones. What a comforter she 
is! There was a poor old sick woman 
who had crawled out-of-doors into the 
sunshine, and had built herself a little 
fire, and had piled up a brush wind- 
- sereen, and there squatted, rocking and 
moaning. And Sister Bertha squatted 
down beside her on the ground, and took 
her hand, and talked to her in her 
strange, gutteral vernacular—and how I 
did regret that I had left my camera at 
Fairbanks! Sister Bertha’s success with 
the natives is the result of Sister 
Bertha’s method, which is none other 
than Christ’s method—the method of 
love. When she is not teaching she is 
visiting; and visiting or teaching I 
know that she is praying all the time. 
The children flock around her, and well 
they may, and even the most stolid and 
sullen—and Anvik excels in stolid and 


sullen natives (I gave one boy a quar- 
ter just to see if he would smile, and he 
didn’t!)—even the most stolid and sul- 
len have a smile for her. 

Fancy that dear lady keeping enough 
interest in her culture and her reading 
to send outside for “The Historians’ 
History of the World,” in I know not 
how many massive volumes; and when I 
had pounced upon it and eaten the heart 
out of its treatment of the Stuart period 
(inadequate as usual) what else should 
I find but Sven Hedin’s latest book of 
Asiatie travel! I had scarcely done the 
first volume when I had to leave, but it 
will be a long time before I forget the 
pleasure that these new books gave me. 
And fancy Miss Sabine’s keeping up 
like that!” 

When I had finished preaching to the 
natives on Sunday, with Mr. Chapman 
as interpreter, he asked me to tell them 
something about the natives at the other 
missions, and one of their own number 
interpreted while I sketched my visit to 
our Yukon points last winter. But they 
were especially interested in what I had 
to tell them about the Tanana and the 
Koyukuk Indians. They held a discus- 
sion amongst themselves after I had 
done, and the upshot of it was that they 
promised to give $1 apiece toward this - 
work at Christmas. JI was very much 
encouraged and pleased at this evidence 
of interest and sympathy. 
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es Minnesota has always 
been, so far as the 
white man knows; 
and they are names to conjure with 
which are associated with the early 
Christian work among those Indians. 
Kemper and Breck, Whipple and Peake, 
- Gilfillan and Appleby, each gave of his 
splendid energies to build up the work 
among these red men. 


us By the Venerable H. F. Parshall 


First at Gull Lake in 1852, then at 
Crow Wing, and after 1868 at White 
Earth, the work was confined to a single 
mission for twenty-five years. The Rev. 
John Johnson (En-Ma-Gah-Bowh) was 
the only Indian missionary. That these 
early missionaries made their influence 
felt is evidenced by the opposition of 
the “traders.” What part they may have 
had in the framing of the treaty of 1855, 
whereby a large tract of land was ceded 
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The Sunday-school is gathered in the foreground. 


The upper left-hand corner shows the old log 


church; the right-hand corner the missionary, the Rev. C. T. Wright, one of our Indian clergy 


to the Government with the understand- 
ing that no liquors should ever be sold 
within its boundaries, we cannot fully 
determine, but it is certain that the 
opposition of the traders to that part of 
the treaty referring to the sale of liquor 
was directed against the missionaries. 
Too cowardly to fight in the open, the 
traders appealed to the Pillager Indians. 
The bell was shot down from its place 
over the mission chapel and the lives of 
the missionaries were so threatened that 
it seemed the part of wisdom to abandon 
the mission until quiet should be re- 
stored. We can easily imagine the sense 
of failure with which Breck and his asso- 
ciates must have turned their backs 
upon the work for whose upbuilding 
they had struggled through four years. 
If it is given them to know of the 
splendid institutions built upon the 
foundations which they laid in Faribault 
in 1856, and that the bell once silenced 
by heathen hands is now being rung on 
each_Lord’s Day by one of those same 
Pillager Indians to call his people to the 
worship of God, they must at length un- 
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derstand that “God moves in a 
mysterious way, His wonders to per- 
form.” 

The policy of concentration for a 


quarter of a century more than justified 
itself. Archdeacon Gilfillan came to the 
work in 1872. For five years he was stor- 
ing up energies to meet the demands for 
expansion. His first task was to learn 
the language. His next work was to 
gather around him certain young men 
and train them for the ministry. He 
also prepared a Service Book that was 
put into the hands of the people as they 
would accept it and as they could use it. 

Between the years 1877 and 1880 
several native deacons were ordained, and 
the work was extended to the Red Lake, 
Cass Lake, Winnebegosh, and Leech 
Lake Reservations, as also to other 
points on the White Earth Reservation. 
The chapel and school-house were placed 
side by side, and worked together for the 
uplift of these children of the forest who 
responded eagerly to the leadership of 
the “Paleface.” But it was not long be- 
fore the ery against “Government aid 
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to sectarian schools” was raised in the 
land, and because the Church at large 
failed to make a true estimate of her 
responsibility and her opportunity, the 
schools were given into the hands of the 
Government. The chapels and_ the 
schools still stand side by side, and the 
relations have usually been most cordial. 
Yet our hold upon the children is of 
necessity relaxed. 

Our ministers have the privilege of 
going to the schools for one hour each 
week, and such of the children as desire 
may attend their instructions. So also 
on Sunday. The children who belong to 
the Church, and such others as express a 
desire to attend, are sent to church and 
Sunday-school. We must now reach the 
child through the parent, a much slower 
and more uncertain process than reach- 
ing the child through the school, and the 
home through the child. I mention this 
in passing lest some of our friends may 
feel that our. advances of late have 
not been commensurate with earlier 
promises. 

In the early days, when the reserva- 
tions were far removed from civilization, 
and the missionaries and teachers were 
about the only palefaces known to the 
Indians, the white man was the best il- 
lustration of what we would have the 
Indian to be. It seemed the part of wis- 
dom to ask him to accept the “white 
man’s God’ and the “white man’s 
ways.” Who could have dreamed that 
in less than a generation the literal fol- 
lowing of such instruction would cause 
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the Indian to sink into depths never 
touched by him in his days of heathen- 
ism. I would not be unjust, nor would 
I make sweeping charges without ac- 
knowledging that there have been some 
splendid exceptions to the rule, yet we 
must recognize the fact that the vast 
majority of the white men who have had 
dealings with the Indians have had no 
reverence for God, have recognized no 
law, have been profane and dishonest, 
have looked upon the Indians, their per- 
sons and their goods, as their natural 
prey, and have not hesitated to make 
drunkards of men, women and children 
in order that they might more easily rob 
them of their virtue and despoil them of 
their goods. 

The approach of civilization has 
worked other hardships to the Indian. 
Many of their sugar-groves and berry 
patches have been destroyed, and their 
meadows appropriated by others. Under 
the game laws of the State they may 
hunt and fish for their own tables, but 
may not offer anything for sale. To 
each Indian has been allotted 160 acres 
of land, but with his small knowledge, 


and usually less inclination for farming, 


the land represents no other value than 
what he can realize from the sale of it, 
or of the timber it bears. Fortunately 
the right to sell does not extend to the 
full-bloods, else the land-sharks would 
have had it all. 

I have purposely painted the dark side 
of the picture first. We accept opposi- 
tion as a challenge to greater activity, 
and take account of the obstacles placed 
in our way only that we may overcome 
them. I know not one of those who are 
standing on the firing-line who has ever 
thought of giving up. 

Three of the men who were ordained 
in the ’70’s are still actively at work. 
Only last week we laid to rest one who 
for thirty years had spoken the Gospel 
of Divine Love to his people. With the 
exception of two men, whose. impaired 
health compelled their resignations, our 
force of native missionaries has never 
been depleted except by death. 

We have now twelve chapels in which — 


An average congregation at the Church of St. Antipas, Redby 


services are held regularly, and three 
other preaching stations. This work is 
at present in charge of five priests and 
one deacon working under the super- 
vision of the archdeacon. This force we 
must increase as soon as possible. The 
call for the taking up of new work is 
urgent, but it must go unheeded until we 
are more secure in our present holdings. 

The qvestion is sometimes asked, 
“Are the Indian clergy really devoted to 
their work?’ I can best answer this 
question by telling some things which I 
know to be true, and which might be 
duplicated many times. It was last 
November. A little girl was dying and 
wanted to see the missionary, who lived 
fourteen miles away. Although a fierce 
storm was raging, a messenger was dis- 
patched to the home of the missionary. 
It was long after night-fall that the 
missionary returned from a trip that 
had entirely worn out his team. He 
learns of the child’s sickness, stops at 
home only long enough to get a little 
food, and then sets off on foot. On his 
way he has to cross a bridgeless stream. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he 
plunges into the water, nearly waist 
deep, crosses the stream, and with cloth- 
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ing frozen stiff goes on several miles to 
his destination. He reached the bedside | 
of the child at 3 a.m. The knowledge 
of that experience came to me, not from 
the missionary, but from others. He 
had done what he felt to be his duty, and 
thought nothing more about it. The 
same self-forgetfulness and devotion is 
evident among all our missionaries in 
this work. 

In spite of the temptations to which 
they have been subjected, most of our 
members have remained true to their 
Church. The services are always well 
attended, and the evidences of reverent 
devotion are not more marked in any of 
our white congregations. Quick of 
visual perception, the Indian is by na- 
ture a ritualist. He seems stolid, but 
that is the result of his training and his 
environment, In reality he is emotional, 
and loves expression. He believes in his 
religion, and he talks it to others. 

In conclusion, let me say that we who 
know what has been, and is being, done 
by the Church among these poor red 
people, believe not only in the work, but 
in the people, Give the Indian a square 
deal and he will prove himself worthy 
Of iG; ; 


SACRED TEPEE OF THE ARAPAHOES 
Wherein is kept the sacred pipe called “The Chariot of God’ 


SOME INDIAN FOLK LORE 
By the Reverend John Roberts 


ORTY-TWO years ago, in the Big 

Horn Mountains in Wyoming, a 

little Arapahoe Indian boy was 

born. The tepee that sheltered 

him was pitched with others in a beauti- 


ful valley in which game and fish were 


plentiful; and, in their season, berries 
and roots. The Arapahoes being great 
hunters, there was no lack of good things 
to eat at the camp-fires. They had plenty 
of buckskins and pelts to wear, and 
hides for moccasins and tepees. One 
might suppose that this little Indian 
boy had a happy home and pleasant 
place to live; but it was not so, for in ad- 
dition to many other dangers there was 
the constant peril of attack from 
hostile Indians who were hovering 
around. Brave and wary as the Arapa- 
hoes were, many a time was the camp 


raided—their men killed and women and 
children carried off by enemies to other 
tribes—so that it was a fortunate thing 
for them when, in 1878, by the pressure 
of a strong military force, the United _ 
States Government compelled them to 
give up their roaming life in the hunt- 
ing grounds, and to settle down on the 
Shoshone Reservation under the protec- 
tion of the soldiers at Fort Washakie, 
Wyoming. 

The little boy referred to was about 
six years old when he came to live on 
the reservation. Being a_ bright, 
thoughtful lad, the medicine men took 
pride in teaching him the past history 
of the Henaunaudnauan (chosen peo- 
ple), as the Arapahoes call themselves, 
and all their ancient lore. The sacred 
order among them, the J enejehenane— 
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An Arapahoe lad in native dress 


corresponding to the Levites of the Jews, 
has preserved a wonderful store of tradi- 
tions that reaches back far into the dim 
past. Through this sacred society he 
learned that long, long ago, when the 
Arapahoes lived on the “old earth,” their 
country was taken, they themselves cruel- 
ly treated, and their children slain by a 
people they call the Neanthan (Gentiles, 
aliens). That to escape oppression they 
left the “old earth” and came to this 
“new earth,’ crossing over on frozen 
water, somewhere in the far northwest. 
That while they were crossing the ice 
broke up and the bulk of the tribe was 
drowned; that the remnant which had 
not reached the water returned whence 
they came, while the few who had 
reached land on this side, after bewail- 
ing their great loss, continued their 
journey, travelling toward the South. 
(The Arapahoes call the South “Down 
below”’—the North “To windward.”) 

They had with them in their journey- 
ings only two kinds of animals, dogs 
and reindeer; but as they travelled on 


they found other animals, hitherto un- 
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known to them, to which they gave 
descriptive names—“noisy animals” 
(buffalo), “big horns” (mountain sheep), 
and other strange creatures. By and by 
they discovered other people who had 
preceded them to this new world. These 
lived in lodges made of grass, and to 
them they gave the name of Hewau- 
chawauthe (those who live in grass 
wigwams). These people called them- 
selves “Sho-shones”; (shont, abundance 
of, shonip, grass), but by the sign lan- 
guage they gave them the designation of 
“Snake Indians,” because they ate 
snakes. 

Later, as they journeyed on, they found 
other inhabitants who have now all 
passed away. These lived in the rocky 
cafions and hills. They were very short 
of stature—not taller than small chil- 
dren, but they were powerfully built, and 
very strong. They named these “little 
catchers,’ because they could trail an 
Arapahoe like a wolf, and when they 
had caught up with him they would kill 
him with poisoned, flint-pointed arrows, 
and carry his body off to feast on, for 
they were cannibals. Many strange 
stories did they tell him of these pygmy 
aborigines, indicating that they were 
human beings of a very low type mental- 
ly, though strong and of great endurance 
physically. 

Then the elders of this sacred order 
told the boy of many ancient customs 
and ceremonies handed down to them by 
their “grandfathers” before them. They 
taught him how to drink water in a way 
no other people can, by putting his hand 
to his mouth and literally lapping it, 
“as a dog lappeth with his tongue.” 
They told him of the ancient custom of 
plucking off the moccasin to give as a- 
pledge. Of the propriety of uncovering 
the feet on holy ground. Of the duty 
of a man to marry his brother’s widow. 
He saw the old men beating their breasts 
when in distress, sprinkling ashes on 
their heads; clothing themselves with 
the poorest robes when in sorrow, and 
bewailing their dead with great lamenta- 
tions. They told him of the offerings to 
be made with incense and prayer in the 
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high places, of the offering of a piece 
of the skin of the fore-arm held up 
toward the northwest, the sacred quarter 
whence they came, as a ransom in case 
of severe illness of a son. They told him 
of the great sacrifice, made once in every 
generation, when all the men of the 
tribe offered themselves in solemn as- 
sembly, with bowed heads, before the cus- 
todian of the Sacred Pipe, and one of 
them was chosen by him to die for the 
people. They told him the history of 
that sacred pipe, which takes many, 
many days to tell. It is called the 
Si-eja (the flat pipe) because it is flat 
in appearance, and it is called hodde 
Jevaneauthau (the chariot of God) be- 
cause the spirits (shades) of dying 
Arapahoes gazing on it are carried safe 
to “Our Home.” It was given to the 
first Arapahoe by Hejevaneauthau (the 
Strange Being on High, which is their 
name for the Creator); when he created 
the earth. The elders told the lad that 
he must regard that pipe with awe, as 
being most holy, for it was the token of 
God’s care for His chosen people, and it 
had led them in their pilgrimage through 
the ages. In the place where it rested 
there they pitched their tents—when it 
moved, they journeyed with it. At all 
times, in behalf of their people, it had 
“worked wondrously” even to this day. 
The elders told him that the Hendu- 
naudnau (they cannot even pronounce 


the word Arapahoe, “Nap-a-au” is the 
nearest that they can come to it) were 
the first created people; that for them 
the earth was made. This is their story 
of the Creation: In the beginning the 
earth was covered by the waters of a 
flood, except the topmost peak of a high 
mountain, on which sat the first Arapa- 
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hoe, weeping. Looking up, he saw 
Jevaneauthau coming to him, walking on 
the water. Being asked why he wept, he 
replied that he was lonely and home- 
less. Jevaneauthau then commanded a 
dove to find a country for the Arapahoe. 
Returning after a fruitless search the 
dove said, “The water is over all.” A 
turtle was then bidden to go on the same 
quest. It dived at once into the water 
and presently brought up some mud in 
its mouth, and said, “The earth is under 
the water.” Jevaneauthau then said, “Let 
the waters flow away to the big seas and 
let the dry land appear.” Immediately 
a beautiful vision of mountains and val- 
leys, hills and plains appeared before 
them, fresh and green as in spring, and 
He turned to the Arapahoe and said, “All 
this is for you and your descendants for- 
ever.” Then as they walked about in 
this beautiful place, Jevaneauthau threw 
some pebbles in a deep lake. Seeing 
them sink into the depths the Arapahoe 
cried: “Oh, are my children to die?” 
To comfort him Jevaneauthau handed 
him the flat pipe, and said to him, “Pre- 
serve this most carefully, for it will be 
through the ages to your children dur- 
ing life a guide and blessing, and when 
they die it will carry their souls safe to 
‘Our Home’; and when at the last it 
wastes away their dead bodies will rise 
again, and then, with the great hosts of 
the dead, I, the Deliverer, will come from 
the Northwest to be Chief over my peo- 
ple for ever. Be kind to your friends, 
fight bravely your enemies. Farewell!” 

With his mind full of such teaching, 
instilled into him from his earliest child- 
hood, this Arapahoe boy one day, 
twenty-five years ago, stood watching the 
Indian pupils harvesting the grain on 
. the school farm. Seeing a gap in the 
line of workers he threw off his blanket 
and unbidden, worked until evening. At 
supper time a suit of clothes was given 
him, his braided sealp-lock and long 
black hair was clipped by one of the 
older pupils, and he was enrolled as 
Michael—it being the feast of St. 
Michael and All Angels. He was a 


studious and apt pupil, but it was a long . 
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time before he would condescend to use 
English—the aliens’ language—or to ac- 
cept his religion, but under the instruc- 
tion of the Rev. Sherman Coolidge and 
of his fellow pupil, Fremont Arthur, 
and others, he at length believed and be- 
came a Christian. 

He received baptism, in due time was 
confirmed and became a communicant. 
He thought that even in the heathen re- 
ligion of his forefathers the truths of 
God could be dimly traced, and that 
their Jevaneauthau is Jehovah, but that 
they in their wanderings had lost the 
truth. Anxious that his people should 
have the word of God in their own 
tongue, he, with great care and diligence, 
translated the Gospel of St. Luke into 
Arapahoe. This was published by the 
American Bible Society. After the 
death of the native evangelist, Fremont 
Arthur, seeing another gap in the harvest 
field, he again, unbidden, stepped for- 
ward into the vacant place, and carried 
on the work faithfully until he, too, was 
called to “Our Home.” His faith in 
Christ’s redeeming love was not weak- 
ened by the reverence with which, to the 
last, he regarded the sacred pipe which 
had for so many generations been the 
token to his people of God’s guidance 
and protection. 


“JAROPVILLE” 


This name will not be found in the postal guides, and may never appear on any map; but here 
lives Jarop, and here our missionary goes on her errands of mercy 


SOME OF MY UTE PATIENTS 


By Mary Latimer James, M.D. 


N the dry, invigorating climate of 
the Uintah Basin one might sup- 
pose illness would be rare. But 
the shiftlessness of the population, 

combined with a disregard for all the 
laws of hygiene, including cleanliness, 
make our Ute Indians a prey to all 
manner of disease. Even in a wickiup 
(tent) it is possible to exclude fresh air 
and to build a hot, smoky fire that will 
raise the temperature to summer heat 
even when the thermometer outside 
hovers around zero. Thus the germs of 
tuberculosis gain a foothold which they 
do not relinquish during the hot sum- 
mer months, when their victims natural- 
ly seek the fresh air. Diseases of the 
skin and eyes also abound, due largely 
to filth and contagion. 

The Indians have long had a friendly 
feeling for our missionaries out here. 
Consequently, on my arrival last fall, I 


found them far more ready to place con- 
fidence in my medicines than I had ex- 
pected. Few of them can be trusted to 
carry out a treatment alone, but they 
nearly always let me do what I want to 
do for them. 


“The box-clinic” 
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Little patients on the porch of the mission house 


Already many are beginning to come 
here to be treated in the clinic, which I 
furnished almost entirely with cases, 
shelves, etc., constructed from boxes. My 
up-to-date, white-enamelled operating 
table lends a pleasing variety to the 
otherwise crude aspect of the room. 

At present we have two little Indian 
patients staying with us—one with 
tuberculosis of the knee and the other 
with hip-joint disease, probably also 
tuberculosis. During the day they 
hobble around on crutches, one pair 
made by me from my usual source of 
lumber—boxes.. At night one of these 
little girls sleeps on the porch by Miss 
Canfield’s window, and the other in a 
tent close to my door. Two other In- 
dian girls, one an orphan and one 
motherless, are spending the summer 
vacation with us. 

But the greater part of my work is 
done in the camps. This old man, 
decked in feathers, is one of my special 
friends>One night he called me to his 
tent in terrible agony as a result of eye 
treatment from an Indian “medicine 
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man.” Apparently the alleged doctor 
had scraped his eye-balls with rough 
erass—a not infrequent procedure 
among these skilled physicians, At any 
rate, the results pointed strongly to 
this treatment. Now the old man 
comes to me quite frequently, and I 
visit him in his distant camp when 
possible. Happily, he is improving, 
though slowly. 

The healthy young Indian man, stand- 
ing beside a typical Ute cook-stove, is 
a policeman whom I treated this spring 
for eye-trouble. When I was urging a 
squaw to let me take her picture he 
stalked forth proudly, asking me to 
take him and tell people I had made him 
well. 

The squaw, who finally posed for me 
also, has had trachoma for ten years. By 
constant effort I am able to keep what re- 
mains of her eyes in fair condition, but 
I cannot hope for a cure. She is very 
ignorant, and so can do little to help 
herself. As she has now moved to a 
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Some of My Ute Patients 


A STURDY POLICEMAN 


“He stalked proudly forth asking me to take 
him, and to tell people that T had 
made him well’ 


camp about four or five miles from here, 
over a dreadful road paved with huge 
cobble-stones, I can no longer visit her 
daily, as I used to do. 

The chubby papoose, held up so proud- 
ly by her mother, scarcely resembles 
the poor, little pneumonia patient whom 
IT almost despaired of last winter. For 
a while I went to see her twice a day, 
each time scarcely daring to hope I 
might find her alive when I reached 
there. 

The group of wickiups, with sage- 
brush in the fore-ground and mountains 
in the rear, is the home of several of my 
patients, relatives and connections of a 
fine old Indian named Jarop. One of 
them is Evangeline, the little girl, who, 
though so young, is the mother of a 
beautiful little papoose. Evangeline 
was my first Indian obstetrical case. 
The other day her mother asked me my 
first name, suggesting that she give it to 
the papoose. As my name is Mary, it 


gave me another 
opportunity to tell 
the old story of 
the Virgin Mary’s 
little Son, Jesus 
Christ, whom 
His Father, the 
Great Spirit, 
sent down to 
earth to teach 
men how to live 
and to help one 
another. 

The Ute is so 
lon wandlme tine 
seale of civiliza- 


ipuoval = qh dak deny - AL Weitch’s squaw, who 
so a8 : had trachoma for 
fear it will ten aeare 
take a genera- 
tion or two to change the tribe to 


any great extent. Yet it is possible 
even now to help these Indians a good 
deal in their illness and trouble, and to 
do a little to point them to the Saviour 
of the world. 


The chubby papoose who was cured of pneumonia ; 
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THE UNCONQUERED SEMINOLES 


HE Seminole Indians, now resi- 

dent in the Everglades of 

Florida, are the remnant of a 

once powerful tribe. ‘Their 

origin seems to be indicated by their 

name. The word “Seminole” means 

“Seceder,” and there is reason for ac- 

cepting the theory that they are a branch 

of the Creek Nation, who left the main 

tribe before Indian history began to be 
written, 

‘No Indian tribe has had a more 
gallant or a sadder history. From the 
beginning they withstood the encroach- 
ment of the white man, and were the vic- 
tims of that terrific campaign which 
made a name for Andrew Jackson, but 
which, it is to be feared, was waged 
chiefly as a war of aggression, and for 
which even the Government of the 
United States—never too particular 
about its treatment of Indians—was un- 
willing to assume responsibility. 

The incidents of this campaign had 
furnished cause for an undying enmity 
between these Indians and all white men, 
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and the smoldering fires broke out again 
in 1835, when the second Seminole War 
was fought. In his life of Thomas H. 
Benton, Theodore Roosevelt says, con- 
cerning this war: 

“The conflict with the Seminoles was 
one of the legacies left by Jackson to 
Van Buren; it lasted as long as the 
Revolutionary War, cost $30,000,000, 
and baffled the efforts of several gen- 
erals and numerous troops, who had 
previously shown themselves equal to 
any in the world. As is usually the case 
in Indian wars, there had been wrong done 
by each side; but in this instance we were 
the more to blame, although the Indians 
themselves were far from being merely 
harmless and suffering innocents. The 
Seminoles were being deprived of their 
lands in pursuance of the general policy 
of removing all the Indians west of the 
Mississippi. They had agreed to go 
under pressure, and influenced, probably, 
by fraudulent representations; but they 
declined to fulfil their agreement. If 
they had been treated wisely and firmly 
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they might probably have been allowed 
to remain without serious injury to the 
surrounding whites. But no such 
treatment was attempted, and, as a re- 
sult, we were plunged into one of the 
most harassing Indian wars we ever 
waged. In their gloomy, tangled 
swamps, and among the unknown and 
untrodden recesses of the Everglades, the 
Indians found a secure asylum; and they 
issued from their haunts to burn and 
ravage almost all the settled parts of 
Florida, fairly depopulating five coun- 
ties. . . . The great Seminole leader, 
Osceola, was captured only by deliberate 
treachery and breach of faith on our 
part, and the Indians were worn out 
rather than conquered. This was partly 
owing to their remarkable capacities as 
bush-fighters, but infinitely more to the 
nature of their territory. Our troops 
generally fought with great bravery, 
but there is very little else in the 
struggle, either as regards its origin or 
the manner in which it was carried on, 
to which an American can look back 
with any satisfaction.” 


As a result of this second Seminole 
war a majority of the tribe were trans- 
ported to the Indian Territory, where 
over 2,000 of them live to-day, but a 
small band defied their antagonists to the 
end, and retreated into the fastnesses of 
the Everglades, carrying with them few 
memories of the white man which were 
not associated with dread and loathing. 

There they are to-day, 400 of them, 
scattered through the impassable Ever- 
elades and subsisting as best they can. 
These aborigines early attracted the at- 
tention of Bishop Gray, and he es- 
tablished a mission among them at Glade 
Cross, far in the centre of the Ever- 
glade country. Here we have a hospital 
under the care of Dr. W. G. Godden. 

These are perhaps among the most in- 
telligent and moral of the Indian “rem- 
nants” of our country. Their conver- 
sion to Christianity is said to have been 
begun by a woman. A _ correspondent 
tells us that “Miss Flossie Tippins, a 
native of South Florida, and reared near 
the Seminoles, married Bill Brown, an 
English sailor who deserted his vessel at 
Key West and landed years ago at Fort 
Myers. They settled near the Indian 
hunting-ground, eighty miles southeast 
of Fort Myers, and opened up a small 
trading post. Bill Brown and ‘Queen 
Flossie,’ as she was called, have been 
there all these years, and to-day are the 
only traders that command the respect 
and confidence of the Indians. Flossie 
has learned their language and gained 
their confidence; she found them the 
only tribe of Indians who observed their 
native customs and clung to the religion 
of their ancestors. Missionaries had 
been sent to them by Baptists, Meth- 
odists and others, but not until Flossie 
embraced the Episcopal faith would an 
Indian see religion in any other lght 
than that of their forefathers. She in- 
duced the Rev. Henry Gibbs, an English 
clergyman, to accept~a charge among 
them, and for years he ministered to 
their spiritual needs.” ¢ 

Mr. Gibbs’s health failed, and since his 
departure others have ministered to the 
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Seminoles; but, most of all, their friend 
is their bishop, them 
firmly, and speaks most strongly of their 
Christian possibilities, 

It is a hard and self-sacrificing work 
which must be done to win them, but 
“the Big Man” (their designation for 
Bishop Gray) goes often among them. 
Upon a recent visit he tells us that “a 
congregation of more than a hundred 
bucks, squaws and piccaninnies 
present at a service in the open air, 
when they not only listened to a sermon 
in simple and plain language, which 
many understood, but also witnessed the 
baptism and confirmation of some white 
candidates, there, seventy miles beyond 
Fort (Myers. Convinced, at last, that we 
are not helping to have them caught and 
sent to Oklahoma or Indian Territory, 
they have had a meeting of the council, 
and commended us all as their true 
friends, and authorized all who desire 
to come to us for instruction, baptism 
and full membership. God be praised for 
the manifest advance! Already, a sub- 
chief leading the way, baptisms have 
commenced, and a number are being pre- 


who believes in 


were 


pared for the Holy Rite of the Laying-on — 


of Hands.” 


The Ohureh and the Troquois 


IN 


THE EVERGLADES 


THE CHURCH AND THE IROQUOIS 


By the Reverend 


VERYONE knows something of 
that remarkable confederation of 
tribes whose council fires once 
flamed across the State of New 

York from the Hudson to Lake Erie. 
The Mohawks, Oneidas, Cayugas, Onan- 
dagas and Senecas were “The People of 
the Long House”—a reference to the 
form of their council lodges—or, as some 
writer has appreciatively called them, 
“The Romans of America.” 

It was among these splendid and some- 
what civilized tribes, with their settled 
towns, palisades, forts, methods of 
agriculture and codes of law, that the 
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Chureh began her first Indian work. 
The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts was but three 
years old when a missionary was sent, in 
1702, among the Onionta-augs, “The 
People of the Stone”; or, as we have 
anglicized it, “The Oneidas.” Seven 
years later we find four Iroquois sachems 
crossing the ocean to present an address 
and take belts of wampum to Queen 
Anne, saying, “Since we were in cove- 
nant with our great Queen’s children 
we have some knowledge of the Saviour 
of the world. If our great Queen would 
send some to instruct us they would find 
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a most hearty 
welcome.” As the 
result of this, 
translations” of 
the Bible and 
Prayer Book into 
Mohawk 
undertaken, and 
the work begun 
among the tribes 
was_ extended. 
This was carried 
on with varying 
suecess. One mis- 
sionary reported a congregation of 500, 
with fifty communicants, but later the 
conditions of the French and Indian War 
and the Revolutionary struggle proved 
temporarily disastrous to mission work 
in many places. 

While the rest of the Iroquois sided 
with the British, the Oneidas—largely 
through the influence of their great 
chief Skenandoah and the Rev. Samuel 
Kirkland, a missionary among them— 
maintained the cause of the Colonies. 
This is the continuous record of the 
Oneida people in every war from the 
Revolution to that with Spain—they 
have been loyal to the Government of 
the United States. 

Shortly after his consecration as 
Bishop of New York, in 1811, Bishop 
Hobart revived the work among these 
people, appointing as a catechist and lay 
reader, and finally advancing to the 
diaconate and_ priesthood, the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams, who in after years 
convinced himself that he was, and was 
believed by many reputable people to be, 
the lost Dauphin, Louis XVII of 

France. It was 
under Eleazer 
Williams that 
in 1823 the ma- 
jority of the tribe 
removed to Wis- 
consin, taking up 
their abode on a 
reservation near 
Green Bay. 
Here, in 18925, 
they erected the 
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first church in the Northwest Territory, a 
quaint log strueture, and ealled it (after 
their well-loved friend, the Bishop of 
New York) Hobart Church. This in 
time gave way to a frame building, and 
that in turn to the present stately and 
massive stone church, which holds 800 
and is often uncomfortably filled. 

The Rev. Eleazer Williams  con- 
tinued for some years his faithful and 
self-sacrificing work among his people, 
but into the quiet life of this pioneer 
missionary there came the dazzling flash 
of ancient royalties and the haunting 
echo of past cruelties. It was no true 
kindness which urged him to believe 
that he was a scion of the Bourbon race. 
The thought became a_will-o’-the-wisp, 
which he followed through an uneasy 
life to an unhappy end. 

After him came a line of faithful mis- 
sionaries, who each in his day labored 
for the Christianizing and _ civilizing 
of the tribe. ‘Conspicuous among these 
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was the Rev. E. A. Goodnough, who for 
thirty-six years was their faithful friend 
and pastor. Under Fr. Goodnough the 
stone church and the mission house 
were built, and among the people whose 
loved friend he had been through so 
many years, his body rests in the hill- 
top cemetery, where practically every 
stone bears an Indian name. 

The Rev. Solomon S. Burleson suc- 
ceeded Fr. Goodnough as priest of the 
mission. He added to the church its 
chancel, and in response to an impera- 
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tive need built the hospital. After seven 
years of most arduous service—not only 
as priest, but as the physician of 2,000 
persons scattered over a reservation nine 
miles by twelve—he succumbed to a dis- 
ease which was undoubtedly accentuated 
by overwork, and thus a second mission- 
ary laid down his life for the Oneidas, 
and slept on the hill-top among his 
people. 

Concerning one other of the clergy 
who have ministered to the Oneidas we 
must briefly speak. He, too, rests in the 
Oneida burial ground, but it is the soil 
of his fathers. Onan-gwat-go (better 
known by his English name, Cornelius 
Hill) was hereditary chief of this peo- 
ple, and exercised great influence among 
them. From the time of his young man- 
hood he was an interpreter and catechist, 
and under the Rev. Fr. Burleson he was 
made a deacon. Later he was advanced 
to the priesthood—the first of his tribe 
to reach that honor. After long years 
of faithful service he was called to his 
rest in the winter of 1906-7, thus closing 
a life devoted to the upbuilding of his 
people. 

Since the death of the Rev. Fr. Burle- 
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son, in 1897, three different white mis- 
sionaries have labored among these peo- 
ple and much material progress has been 
made. 
The Oneidas 
F . are a growing 
tribe. The rate 
of increase is 
not large —last 
year the births 
exceeded the 
deaths by fifty- 
four; but still it 
is an _ increase, 
and the Church’s 
responsibility be- 
comes greater 
each year. The 
official census of 
last year showed 
2,259 persons 
connected with 
the tribe. Of 
these consider- 
ably over 1,200 
are adherents of 
the Church and 
between 500 and 
600 are active 
communicants. 


Cornelius Hill— 
Last Chief and First Sits 
Priest of the Oneidas The mission 
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work is many-sided. The Church, of 
course, ministers to the spiritual needs 
of the Oneidas, but she seeks to ad- 
vance their social interests and to 
help their physical wants. In the 
great stone church, named for the noble 


Hobart, there are three services each 


Sunday and one on Thursday. All the 
feasts and fasts are also observed. 
These services are well attended; on 
Sunday morning, at eleven o’clock, there 
is always a large congregation of earnest 
worshippers. 

The Sunday-school is held in the Gov- 
ernment Building. Only our own chil- 
dren attend, and no attempt is made to 
proselyte. This is under the care of the 
Sisters of the Holy Nativity, the mis- 
sionary visiting the school twice each 
month, when he catechizes the pupils and 
gives an instruction. Religious instruc- 
tion is also given, by one of the sisters, 
in our parish school. aaa 

The parish hall is a great factor in 
our work. It is the home of the guilds, 
the band and the library. Here enter- 
tainments are given from time to time 
and marriage feasts and social gather- 
ings are held. e 

The hospital has been, and is, a great 
benefit to the people. It was built by 
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the Rev. Solomon S. Burleson, and cer- 
tainly should be sustained as a memorial 
to this noble man who laid down his life 
for his flock. At present, owing to the 
lack of funds, but few patients can be 
accommodated. We cannot go into debt. 
But it is hoped that in the near future 
some friends of the Indians, in view of 
the good accomplished by the institu- 
tion, will rally to its support. Outdoor 
relief is carried on by the missionary so 
limited permit. 
Formerly boxes of provisions, ete., were 
sent for the work and for the hospital, 
but during the past year nothing of this 
nature has been received. 

The Guilds, Woman’s Auxiliary and 
Junior Auxiliary meet regularly and are 
active and enthusiastic. The women 
give gladly of their time and work, mak- 
ing quilts and garments; these are sold 
to raise money, chiefly for the pledges 


far as his resources 


made to diocesan and general mis- 
sions. 
There is a creamery in connection 


with the mission. 


This is not a good in- ;' 
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standpoint, but it helps the Indians. 
Of late years new creameries have been 
started around the edge of the reserva- 
tion, and ours, of course, can have only 
a limited patronage. It has, however, 
taught the people much, and its support 
is not in vain. 

The present missionary, with the 
greatly reduced gifts, cannot carry on 
the work as it was carried on in times 
past. More funds should be placed at 
his disposal. Conditions are rapidly 
changing. New needs are springing up. 
The people are increasing in numbers, 
and there is no corresponding increase 
in their resources. They look to the 
Church for aid in their necessity. 
Hitherto she has not failed them; will 
she fail them now? 

The bishop-coadjutor has just made a 
visit to the mission and he had a delight- 
ful day. The accompanying picture will 
show how the Indians welcome their 
bishop. Nor is it by brass bands and 
processions alone that they show their 
appreciation. The church was filled, and 


vestment looked at from a_ business ** forty-seven were confirmed. 


ESCORTING THE BISHOP FROM THE STATION TO THE CHURCH 


Lhe Indians have what amounts to a genius for music. 


Instruments are handed down from 


father to son, and there are sometimes three generations in the same family who can 
play. It is not wnrusual at public gatherings (where the band is always present) 
to sce one set of men lay down the instruments and another entirely 
new set take them up and go on, and when these are fatigued 
a third set do likewise ‘ 


THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


By Charles Edwin Kelsey, 


HE Indians of California belong 
to a great variety of stocks. 


There were something over 
twenty distinct races of In- 


dians within the boundaries of the pres- 
ent state. These stocks or races were 
as different from each other as the 
Iroquois and Chippewa were from the 
Sioux; usually there was not a word 
alike in any of the twenty-odd tongues. 
The stocks were further sub-divided into 
languages, and the languages into 
dialects. It is estimated that there were 
at least 135 fairly distinct languages. 

As to the number of these Indians we 
have no accurate data. The estimates 
of those who have studied the question 
range all the way from 150,000 to 750,000 
souls 100 years ago. There were prob- 
ably more Indians in the single State of 
California when Columbus discovered 
America than in all the rest of the 
United States. To-day—140 years from 
the first Spanish settlement in Cali- 
fornia, and sixty-three years after the 
American occupation—there remain 
only about 18,000, of whom 4,000 are 
located in that part of the state called 
Southern California and the remaining 
14,000 in the North. 

The original settlement of California 
by the Spanish in 1769 was a missionary 
enterprise, carried on by the Roman 
_ Catholic Church under the protection of 
the King of Spain, operating through 
- the Governor of Mexico. The Spanish 
missions occupied a strip of territory 
from the present Mexican line running 
along the coast as far north as Santa 
Rosa, a distance of about 600 miles, and 
extending from the ocean to the interior 
great valley. The mission period lasted 
about sixty years, and at its close the 
missions had, according to the records, 
34,000 baptized members. The greater 
part of the Indian population of Cali- 
fornia never came into contact with the 
Spanish missions, although the influence 
of the missions extended somewhat be- 
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yond what we now term the mission 
strip. 

Upon the fall of the missions—that is, 
when the mission property was “appro- 
priated” by the Mexican government— 
an attempt was made to secure to the 
Indians some rights in the land they oc- 
cupied; but, it appears, ineffectually. 

When gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, shortly after the American occu- 
pation, there occurred the most tre- 
mendous gold rush known in history. 
The exact number of the miners has not 
been accurately recorded. By 1852 the 
white population of California was sup- 
posed to be over 200,000. These were, 
for the most part, men, strong and 
masterful. ‘Most of them had behind 
them the traditions of 200 years of In- 
dian fighting, and a considerable num- 
ber were under the necessity of fighting 
their way across the plains against 
some of the most warlike Indians of 
America. But the California Indians 
were not warlike. They were more 
nearly sedentary than any other Indians 
of America, outside of the Pueblos, and 
were a mild, inoffensive race. They 
made their living easily from the 
abundant supply of game, fish, wild 
fowl, native roots, fruits and various 
nuts, especially acorns. They had dis- 
covered how to separate the bitter prin- 
ciple from acorns, and the resulting 
meal was cooked in a variety of forms, 
palatable and nutritious. The miners 
very soon muddied the streams with 
their mining operations and shut off the 
Indians’ supply of fish. Game also be- 
came scarce, and the little valleys where 
the roots grew were occupied by mining 
settlements. The agricultural lands were 
soon taken for grain raising, and the 
grazing lands for cattle and hogs. In 
many cases the Indians were even for- 
bidden to pick up acorns, as the settlers 
desired them for their hogs. This pro- 
cedure, of course, deprived the Indians 
of the greater part of their subsistence, 
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754 The Indians 
and they suffered severely—as you or I 
would suffer if we lost three-fourths of 
our income. 

The Indians were armed only with 
bows and arrows and the miners were 
well armed with the best firearms of the 
day. As the Indians were also heavily 
outnumbered, especially in the mining 
districts, their case was hopeless from 
the start. Owing to the many languages 
and dialects, united action on the part 
of the Indians was impossible. No 
general war resulted, but a great series 
of skirmishes and misunderstandings 
took place. 

The Indians, of course, would meet any 
aggression or insult in the usual 
savage way, by retaliating on the first 
white man whom they met; then the 
miners would find it necessary to band 
together and “wipe out” the offending 
village. This was usually done by sur- 
rounding the Indian camp at day-break 
and shooting everybody who appeared. 
A man, about fifty years old, told me that 
when a boy of ten he went with his par- 
ents to run cattle in a certain valley in 
the Coast Range now known as Eden 
Valley. There was a considerable In- 
dian population in the valley and the 
cattle-men were afraid the Indians would 
run off their stock, so they sent some dis- 
tance away for some Indian enemies of 
the Eden Valley tribe and surrounded 
the camp one morning. My informant 
went along to “see the fun,” as he 
thought. An Indian came out of one 
of the tepees and the man beside my boy- 
friend shot him. The Indian gave a cry 
and a leap, and fell over. Then as the 
Indians poured out of the tepees they 
were shot down from all sides. My in- 
formant said he saw 600 men, women 
and children shot that morning, and 
that he dreamed of massacres for weeks. 

I have heard of one larger affair where 
a punitive expedition was gotten up to 
punish the Indians for the murder of 
two white settlers who, according to all 
accounts, fairly deserved what they got. 
The punitive expedition went up into 
the valley where the tragedy had oc- 
curred, but were unable to find any of 
the Indians who had committed the mur- 
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der. They did, however, find another 
tribe, speaking a different language, on 
an island in a marsh at the head of a 
lake. The expedition had come out to 
kill Indians, and so they surrounded this 
island and shelled out this unoffending 
tribe, killing over 1,000 of them. The 
place is called Bloody Island to this day. 
I cannot learn that the Indians who 
were massacred had any connection with 
the initial outrage. After the affair at 
Bloody Island the punitive expedition 
went over the mountains into another 
valley and killed about 200 Indians 
there. 

We do not know how many of these 
affairs took place in California. Some- 
thing like ninety or a hundred of them 
have been reported, and there are Bloody 
Creeks and Bloody Mountains and 
Bloody Rocks all up and down the 
state. In some cases the Indians un- 
doubtedly were the aggressors. In one 
case reported to me the Indians in the 
Pitt River country east of the Sierras 
had attacked a caravan, and an expedi- 
tion went out to punish them. They 
found the Indians in a swamp on the 
war-path and killed seventy-four of 
them. They piled up the dead Indians, 
slashed their bodies with knives, and set 
them on fire. The Indians were very 
plump and fat and were largely cre- 
mated in their own burning fat. In the 
majority of instances, however, the In- 
dians do not seem to have been the 
original aggressors, and in a number of 
cases the outrage upon the Indians was 
undoubtedly wanton, for the purpose of 
securing the Indian lands for cattle, and 
in some cases, it is said, for the purpose 
of securing Indian children for servants 
—or, to speak less politely, slaves. 

In the beginning the Government of 
the United States attempted to es- 
tablish the same Indian policy in Cali- 
fornia as elsewhere. In 1851 a Govern- 
ment commission travelled about Cali- 
fornia under military escort, making 
treaties with the California Indians. 
Four hundred chiefs, representing about 
150 tribes, practically all in California, 
signed these treaties. They were all 
similar in tenure. The Indians agreed 
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to cede to the United States their 
rights in the land; to keep the peace; 
to accept the sovereignty of the United 
States, and to take certain reservations, 
eighteen in number, aggregating about 
5,500,000 acres, described in the treaties 
by metes and bounds. The Government, 
on its part, agreed to pay the Indians 
certain sums in goods amounting alto- 
gether to about $2,500,000. It also 
agreed to reserve for Indian use forever 
the reservations specified. The clause 
which appears in most eastern Indian 
treaties, “as long as the grass grows and 
the water runs,” was not used, for in 
California the grass does not always 
grow and the water does not always run. 

These eighteen treaties were never 
ratified by the Senate of the United 
States, and so, in the governmental view, 
never became operative. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the Government has since the 
date of the treatics proceeded exactly as 
though they were valid so far as the 
Government itself was concerned, and 
invalid so far as the Indians were con- 
cerned; for, though the Government has 
taken their land and disposed of it to 
the settlers, and taken every other ad- 
vantage which could arise from the 
treaties, the Indians have never yet re- 
ceived a single dollar of the price 
promised, nor any of the reservations as 
laid out in the treaties. The Govern- 
ment did, however, attempt to establish 
a few reservations by executive order— 
most of which efforts failed. Two or 
three of the tribes who were goaded into 
open war received small reservations of 
land. But the great body of the Cali- 
fornia Indians who kept the peace, and 
incidentally kept the treaties, have re- 
ceived nothing—we may say, worse than 
nothing! 

Owing to the agitation begun by 
Helen Hunt Jackson in the ’80’s, and 
her books, “Ramona” and “A Century 
of Dishonor,” public opinion roused it- 
self at that time sufficiently to compel 
the Government to furnish reservations 
for most of the Indians in Southern 
California, but for the much greater 
number of Indians'in Northern Cali- 
fornia nothing was then done. 
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In its dealings with the Indians 
elsewhere than in California the United 
States has recognized that they had a 
right to the land they actually occupied, 
and this right has been upheld in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, be- 
ing termed the “Indian right of occu- 
paney.” This right has been cancelled 
only by payment therefor, except in 
California. The Government not only 
took the Indians’ lands away without 
payment, but it also arranged the laws 
so that the Indian of California could 
not acquire title even to his own home, 
for a period of forty years after the 
American occupation. The Indian was 
not a citizen of the United States, and 
therefore could not homestead land. He 
was not an alien, and therefore could 
not be naturalized and acquire the right 
to take up land. 

In 1875 an Act was passed for the pur- 
pose of allowing Indians to homestead 
land, but the restrictions were so many 
that the Act was of no value in Cali- 
fornia. 

From the American occupation, in 
1846, to the passage of the Indian Allot- 
ment Act, in 1887, it was impossible for 
an Indian in California to acquire 
land from the public domain, and in 
those sixty-odd years everything worth 
taking had been appropriated by white 
settlers, including, in most cases, the 
very lands which the Indians claimed as 
homes. At first it did not matter so 
much when a white settler filed on the 
land occupied by Indians and ejected 
them under due process of law, but as 
the years went on it became increasingly 
difficult for an evicted Indian to find 
any place where he might be weicome. 
There is hardly a band in Northern 
California that does not have its tale of 
repeated evictions. ; 

The Indian was, of course, in all these 
years, subject to considerable race 
prejudice in California, and many peo- 
ple objected strongly to an Indian hav- 
ing a home, or legal rights, or school 
privileges; and, more strange still, to his 
having the right to learn of Christianity. 
This prejudice has moderated to a con- 
siderable extent, but it is still strong 
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enough to prevent an Indian from secur- 
ing justice in the courts in many com- 
munities, and it still excludes more than 
two-thirds of the Indian children from 
the public schools, or from any schools. 

For many years no missionary work 
was done among the Northern California 
Indians. Some fifteen years ago the 
Northern California Indian Association 
was organized as a branch of the Na- 
tional Indian ‘Association. Its work be- 
gan in a small way for one or two bands 
only. Some years ago it was decided to 
make a canvass of the field and find out 
how many Indians there were in Cali- 
fornia, where they were located and 
what their condition. The society was 
appalled at the conditions revealed. 

The Northern California Indians are, 
for the most part, crowded into small 
settlements of from twenty to 200 souls, 
called rancherias. In these rancherias 
the sanitary and moral conditions 
prevailing are pretty bad. The In- 
dians were all practically subject to 
eviction at any moment, without any 
apparent rights under the law, and 
wholly ignored by the Christian people 
of the state. Their own native re- 
ligion, a form of Shamanism, has, -to 
a considerable extent, broken down, for 
it has failed them in their hour of need. 
The rising generation has little belief in 
anything, and from the atmosphere of 
despair which prevails in rancherias the 
Indian has been truly described as a be- 
ing without hope in this world or in the 
next. 

The Northern California Indian As- 
sociation, now known as the Oalifornia 
Indian Association, found great diffi- 
culty in securing anyone to establish 
missions or schools or do missionary or 
school work among these Indians, who 
were subject to eviction at any moment, 
so that the work or fruit of the mission 


might be jeopardized or destroyed at any . 


time. One of the main efforts of the 
association, therefore, was to secure land 
for the landless Indian, with the result 
that an appropriation made by Congress 
is now being expended in the purchase 
of lands in small tracts for homes. 
Missionary work among the Indians 
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of Northern California has not made 
great strides. The Roman Catholics 
have work among the Indians in the 
southern end of Lake County, near 
Kelseyville; at Guidiville, Carroll and 
Hopland, in Mendocino County; at Le 
Moore, in Kings County, and some 
smaller stations. These missions reach 
about 800 or 900 Indians. The Method- 
ists have missions at Upper Lake, 
Potter Valley, Coyote Valley, Round 
Valley and Greenville. These missions 
have about 600 adherents. The Presby- 
terians have missions at North Fork, 
Fall River Mills, Chico and MHoopa. 
The Baptists have recently established a 
mission at Auberry. Altogether, these 
have less than 2,000 adherents. 

A mission was established at Hoopa 
some ten years ago by the Northern 
California Indian Association. Bishop 
Moreland visited the mission just as one 
of the missionaries was about to leave, 
and made arrangements with this mis- 
sionary to send in a man to take charge 
of the mission. But it took some time 
to secure the necessary funds, and 
longer to secure the man, so that by the 
time Bishop Moreland’s missionary 
arrived at Hoopa he found a Presby- 
terian mission in full swing. The mis- 
sionary sent in by Bishop Moreland was 
ill most of the time; he finally had to 
give up the work, and shortly afterward 
died. ‘Since his death the mission has 
been carried on by the rector at Arcata, 
some fifty miles distant. 

This is the extent of our work among 
the Indians of Northern California. 
Yet there are about 14,000 of them, 
and less than 2,000 of these are adherents 
of any Christian Church. This leaves 
12,000 Indians for whom no missionary 


_ work is being attempted at the present 


time. A couple of thousand of these 
may at some time have heard something 
of Christian teaching, but there are 
probably at least 10,000 who have never 
had any opportunity whatever of hearing 
the Gospel message. They are all as 
completely and blankly pagan as any 
heathen in the world. And they live in 
a sovereign state of our own nation! 
Though the California Indian has, in 
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the last sixty years, learned practically 
nothing of Christianity or the better side 
of our civilization, and though he has, un- 
fortunately, absorbed much of the seamy 
side of our life, he is not the absolute 
savage which we meet on some reserva- 
tions—or used to meet. A considerable 
portion of these Indians have adapted 
themselves in a measure to our civiliza- 
tion, and make their living as laborers 
in civilized pursuits—usually as laborers 
upon the ranches and farms. Nearly all 
appreciate the need and value of educa- 
tion for their children; and the majority 
are willing and anxious to learn of 
Christianity. 

The California Indian has a very good 
reputation for honesty among his white 
neighbors. It is almost unheard of for 
an Indian to be arrested for, or convicted 
of, theft. He may be sent into the field 
to work alone, and will do his work, with- 
out supervision, faithfully and carefully. 
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Indians do not put vines in their hops 
or grapes when packing them. Indians 
cutting wood can be relied on to pile 
their logs fairly and honestly. There is 
no class of labor in California so reliable 
as Indian labor. It is a misfortune that 
so few of them remain. 

The Indian is naturally an intensely 
religious person, and although the Cali- 
fornia Indians have, to some extent, 
weakened in their devotion to their own 
heathenism, those who have accepted 
Christianity make Churchmen of whom 
no one need be ashamed. 

The efforts of the California Indian 
Association to induce various Christian 
bodies to enter the missionary field for 
the Northern California Indians are pro- 
ducing some results, and it is hoped that 
in a few years the entire field may be 
covered and that the reproach of neglect- 
ing the heathen in our own back yard 
may be removed. 


JUST AN INDIAN 
By the Reverend John W. Chapman 


HE subject of this sketch is an 

. Indian. It was formerly the 
custom to regard his people as 
belonging in a class by them- 

selves, and as having but little in com- 
mon with certain other well-recognized 
great divisions of mankind, as, for in- 


stance, sailors, organ-grinders and police- 
men, an exception being made, perhaps, 
with regard to missionaries. Later on it 
was discovered that there were more 
points of resemblance between these dif- 
ferent groups than was at first supposed, 
and a new classification was adopted, the 
greater part of mankind being separated 
into two great divisions, the rich and 
the poor, the Indians being assigned to 
the latter class. It was felt, however, 
that something was still wanting, and in 
1895 a savant removed his pipe from his 
mouth long enough to remark, in modest 
appreciation of his own catholic sym- 
pathies, that he could “go” anybody but 
the Chinese. 

The subject being left in this some- 
what unsettled condition, it is felt that 
even a small contribution, serving to il- 
lustrate personal characteristics, may 
help to clear the situation. _ 

The individual to whom the accom- 
panying picture bears a somewhat dis- 
tant resemblance came in lately, as I 
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was having a quiet chat with a young 
man who had just returned from an in- 
teresting trip through the country to the 
eastward from the Yukon. He stopped 
outside the window to peek in, and then 
came in without knocking. Many of the 
older people about us find it difficult to 
acquire the habit of knocking, and to 
overcome the habit of peeking. 

He spoke to us. His manner was 
somewhat apologetic, but not servile, and 
he seemed glad to see us. He was tall 
and gaunt and grizzled. His outer gar- 
ment was made of bed-ticking, and he 
had a piece of clothesline tied about his 
waist. He had come some thirty miles. 
He walked a little unsteadily, and said 
that he did not feel very well, but he 
often says that. He came over and sat 
down near me, and then got up and 
asked me how J was. His face ex- 
pressed kindly feeling, and he came so 
near that the thought crossed my mind 
that he might be intending to kiss me, 
but he sat down again. 

He had some rabbits to sell, and said 
that he would like to get milk for two 
of them. A rabbit is worth a can of 
milk. Jt appeared that he was not in- 
dulging in luxuries for himself. He has 
a married daughter who is taking care 
of an infant which was exposed by its 
parents, and the milk was for the baby. 
His son-in-law, it seems, does not do 
much for the family, and the old man 
said that it had been all that he could do, 
not feeling very well, to keep the baby 
supplied with milk. Last fall he went 
into debt with the storekeeper for five 
dollars’ worth of milk, but had not been 
able to pay it yet, so he was going to try 
to get an extension of time. That milk, 
however, was gone, and that was why he 
wished to sell the rabbits. : 

He also wished that he had some 
ammunition, so that he might get some 
more rabbits; but ammunition is nearly 
gone now, and the best that we could do 
for his muzzle-loading shotgun was rifle 
primers with the little brass piece that 
fits inside picked out. He did not think 
that they would go very well. He used 
them last year, but the constant con- 


cussion of the hammer had broken the 
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nipple and it was now so large that a 
primer would not stay on. Maybe there 
was a box of regular caps that had been 
overlooked. I was sorry to tell him that 
there was not. Then he would see if he 
could not file the nipple down small 
enough to fit the primers. 

A conversation between him and the 
younger man followed. Some of the 
men had gone down the river to cut 
wood. There was flour to be had there, 
but he had not gone down, beeause he 
was not feeling very well. The younger 
man explained that one must be feeling 
well to cut wood, and that when one had 
not enough to eat he did not feel well 
enough to do that kind of work. Was 
that what ailed the old man? Probably 
that, as much as anything else. His son- 
in-law had not helped him very much, and, 
besides, he had another daughter, and 
she and her husband had been sick of 
a loathsome disease, and they were un- 
able to take care of themselves. Their 
baby had died, and the old man had been 
staying by them, getting fuel and doing 
what he could for them. He understood 
that he might become infected, but he 
said that it did not make any difference 
what happened to him; he had to do what 
he could for his daughter. He was sorry 
that there was no more powder. If he 
could get some rabbits and grouse he 
could help to take care of his son-in-law 
—the one who had not done much for 
the family. He was not very strong, be- 
cause while he was chopping wood down 
the river last fall he was taken with 
severe hemorrhages and nearly bled to 
death. His daughter had put her hus- 
band into a boat and rowed him home, 
a distance of forty miles, against the cur- 
rent. It took him all the fall to gain a 
little strength, and he was not very well 
yet. The people at his village had cut 
a good deal of wood, but they could not 
sell it until next summer, Then, they 
had been told, there would be a demand 
for every stick that they could furnish— 
there would be so many steamboats go- 
ing to the new diggings. He hoped that 
they could keep the baby alive. Her 
hands were very thin, and he was glad to 
get the milk. 


THE RED MEN OF WYOMING 
By the Right Reverend N. 8S. Thomas, D.D. 


CHIEF WASHAKIE 


UST before his death, Chief Washa- 
kie, “the noblest Roman of them 
all,” gave to the Church the 160 
acres on which our school is 
located and through the kind 
offices of our senators and our representa- 
tive at Washington, this gift was rati- 
fied by special act of Congress. A 
patent, granted the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society, has been sent 
to the Church Missions House, New 
York, where it is now on file. 
In the military post cemetery at Ft. 
Washakie there is this inscription: 


WASHAKIE 
1804-1900 
CHIEF OF THE SHOSHONES 
A WISE RULER - 
ALWAYS LOYAL TO THE GOVERNMENT 
AND TO HIS WHITE BROTHERS 


Washakie is said to have been the only 
Indian who was ever given a military 
funeral. He was buried in the military 
cemetery by order of the War Depart- 
ment, and a monument was erected by 
the Seeretary of War. 

Washakie was authorized to select his 
reservation as a reward for his loyalty. 
No one knew the ground better than he 
did. He chose the Wind River Reserva- 
tion, because of its perfect climate and 
the abundance of water and grass. “A 
snug little nest,” he called it, “for my 
people.” It surely was. There his ponies 
were always fat, and there game 
gathered in winter for shelter, so that it 
was not necessary for his young men to 
go out into the mountains for meat. 
Washakie was born, not as the Secretary 
of War would have it, in 1804, but in 
1799. He was, therefore, a centenarian. 
His father was a Flathead and his 


_mother was a daughter of a chief of the 


Shoshones. Of all the able men who 
have been illustrious leaders of their 
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One of the white man’s lessons against which the Church has to contend 


people, whether in war or in peace, no 
chief ever held more complete sway than 
did Washakie, who was ever a friend of 
the Government and the Church. 

There are two tribes on the Wind 
River Reservation, the Shoshones and 
the Arapahoes. Both have been under 
the care of our Church since General 
Grant’s administration. As President, 
Grant’s policy was to assign missionary 
work among the Indians to various re- 
ligious denominations, and on different 
reservations. By reason of this policy, 
the Wind River Reservation in Wy- 
oming was given to us, and for it we are 
responsible. 

The Indians at present number some 
1,800; and are about equally divided 
among the two tribes, who live apart and 
have nothing in common. Their lan- 
guages are entirely different and they do 
not intermarry. They have been heredi- 
tary foes. 

Some years after the reservation was 
laid out, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs proposed to put the Arapahoes, 
with Old Friday, their chief, on the 
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reservation. Washakie protested on the 
ground that they were “bad Indians,” 
and that Old Friday was “double-hearted 
and double-tongued” and would betray 
the white people the first chance he had. 
The next year, as Washakie had pre- 
dicted, Old Friday swooped down upon 
Miner’s Delight, killed eight men and 
wounded several others. The miners 
organized, attacked the Arapahoe village 
on Wind River and killed sixteen of 
them. The soldiers were compelled to 
interfere, with the result that the 
Arapahoes were marched over to the 
reservation, and Chief Washakie was in- 
structed to look after Old Friday and 
make him keep the peace. There were 
about 900 Arapahoes at the time, and 
the number has remained about the 
same, The Arapahoes have lived in 
peace with the unwilling Shoshones, and 
their children have been sent to the same 
industrial school, in charge of Major H. 
E. Wadsworth. 

Twenty-six years ago Bishop Spald- 
ing, of Colorado, sent the Rev. John 
Roberts to this difficult, and then dis- 
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tant field. A few months later the Rev. 
Sherman Coolidge, a native Arapahoe, 
was sent from Minnesota to assist Mr. 
Roberts in the work among the Arapa- 
hoes. Now there is a distinct division 
of the labor—Mr. Roberts has entire 
charge of the Shoshones 
Coolidge of the Arapahoes.* From the 
very beginning it has been the policy of 
our missionaries to work shoulder to 
shoulder with the Indian agents, who in 
turn, speaking in the large, have aided 
them in their efforts to uplift the two 
tribes. In addition to the Government 
day-school, with which Mr. Roberts and 
Mr. Coolidge are both closely identified, 
we have a small boarding-school ac- 
commodating twenty pupils, called the 
Shoshone Indian Mission School, located 
on the 160 acres given us by Chief 
Washakie. Its work is to train the 
little girls too small for the curriculum 
of the Government school. But even 
should the work overlap the school 
would justify itself in that it is, so to 
speak, an anchor to windward, and by 


* Since this article was written, Mr. Coolidge 
has removed to Oklahoma to work among his 
people there, and Mr. Roberts has the care of 
‘both tribes. 


and Mr. 


reason of it we can never be dispossessed 
of our heritage. The great need of the 
work. has been for two women workers to 
follow up the efforts of the school among 
the young mothers—one to work among 
the Shoshones and one among _ the 
Arapahoes. 

I am thankful to report that those two 
workers have been found—one of them, 
Miss Charlotte L. Briggs, of Marion, 
Mass., a trained business woman, and the 
summer secretary of the late George C. 
Thomas, will work among the Arapa- 
hoes; the other, Miss Adeline R. Ross, a 
graduate of Smith College and of the 
Philadelphia Tyraining-school for Dea- 
conesses, will work among the Sho- 
shones. 

In addition to this notable reinforce- 
ment the Sybil Carter Lace Association 
has for some months past had a repre- 
sentative on the ground, and the lace 
industry has been begun. It is hoped 
that this valuable adjunct of missionary 
work may be placed upon a permanent 
basis at no distant date. The great and 
present need of our Indian work is the 
support of these new workers. 

Not so pressing, but equally im- 
portant for the whites as well as the In- 
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THE REV. SHERMAN COOLIDGE 


dians upon the reservation is the build- 
ing of our hospital in Lander. Unless 
some individual desires to make a 
memorial of this hospital, and therefore 
retains the privilege of giving it a name, 
it will be called the “Bishop Randall 
Hospital.” 

It was at Lander that Bishop Randall 
made his last visitation. It was a most 
difficult journey from Denver to Lander 
by stage—as far as from Boston to 
Washington, or thereabouts; but in the 
dead of winter the exposure must have 
been dreadful. It caused the death of 
the good bishop. 

The place is further dedicated to his 
memory by a most remarkable event. 
On the bishop’s first visitation, I have 
been told, his path into the town was 
lined with human heads from which the 
scalps had been recently torn. Services 
were held in the log church, which lies 
just behind the present Church of the 
Redeemer. During the services the 
Sioux attacked the village, but after 
encircling the church and delivering a 
running fire upon the building they 
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withdrew. Why, no one knew; but it 
was afterward said by one of the band of 
Sioux warriors that they supposed the 
villagers had been aware of the attack 
and had gathered in the strongest build- 
ing of the place to withstand it. 

Thus it happened that had not the 
bishop been present and the towns- 
people at church they would all have 
been massacred. No work so evidently 
and signally blessed by God can fail of 
success. 

But may our hospital come soon. 
There is no hospital within a radius of 
200 miles in any direction, save at 
Casper, more than 100 miles to the east- 
ward. 

In no spot in this, the least developed 
of our states, is a hospital so needed. 


REMAINS OF THE SUN-DANCE TEPEE 


In the background Bishop Thomas, the Rev. 
Sherman Coolidge and the Rev. Dr, Schepp 


VIEW FROM “FHE WINDOW ’ 
A bit of natural scenery near Fort Defiance, Arizona 


GEIMPSES“OF “LIFE AT THE: NAVA]O 
HOSPITAL 


By Elizabeth W. Thackara 


N the early days of the Hospital of 
the Good Shepherd the Indians 
used to bring their sick (those who 
were not able to ride on horse- 

back) on litters made of poles. One 
winter afternoon four Indians came, 
bringing on one of these litters a boy of 
twelve years. They had walked fully 100 
miles. The boy had hip disease and was 
a most pitiable object. He remained at 
the hospital for four years, so that he 
was sixteen when he left—eight years 
ago. 

Once a year his father came to visit 


him and was very glad that his boy had 
gotten almost well, and proud that he 
had learned to speak English and could 
read and write. It also pleased him that 
his son had become a Christian and was 
baptized. ‘2 

Ya-Kee (the small boy) was the pet 
of the household. The older boys and 
men called him Char-don-nay (my little 
brother-in-law), which was expressive of 
their affection. -He was very fond of a 
joke. One of the Indians on going to 
bed put his shoes near at hand. He oc- 
cupied a small room by himself, the 
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A TYPICAL NAVAJO HOGAN 


Yakee and his father 


door being carefully locked and only the 
small transom left open. The next morn- 
ing one shoe was missing. Later in the 
day, after much search, it was found far 
away under the wood-pile. How was it 
possible that the shoe got there! A 
Chindi (a devil) must have taken it out, 
for was not the door locked? A medicine- 
man was consulted, who took the shoe 
away for a season to make it all right 
before the owner could wear it again. 
The charge was “fifty cents.” A week 
or so later Ya-Kee showed how he had 
gotten the shoe out through the tran- 
som, while the Indian slept. 

Dear Ya-Kee was most anxious to be 
allowed to go to school. It was the great 
desire of his heart, and we—he and J— 
used to talk about it. His father, he was 
sure, would consent. Ya-Kee was ex- 
pecting his father to come soon and it 
would then be decided. The Fourth of 
July came, but. Ya-Kee, strangely 
enough, was late for breakfast. When 
he came in it was remarked how badly 
he looked, though he said there was 
“nothing the matter.” Immediately after 
breakfast an Indian woman appeared at 
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the door and said that Ya-Kee was “her 
boy,” and that she had come for him. 
She was really his aunt—his mother’s 
sister. The mother had sent for him and 
a horse was waiting. The woman had 
come the night before, but Ya-Kee did 
not tell us. The father could not pre- 
vent it, for the mother owns the children, 
and may take them away if she chooses. 
Among Indians the children even take 


the mother’s name, and trace descent 
and derive inheritance through the 
female line. 

Ya-Kee had his own little room 


where he kept all his treasures—his 
books, games, pictures, and his precious 
cornet. He would not take anything 
away with him, for he said there was 
“no place” to keep them. The family 
were shcpherds and had to follow the 
sheep. Some day. he said, he would try 
to come back for them, and to this day 
the cornet and books are safely kept, in 
case he comes. 

Only once, three years ago, have we 
heard from him. He was acting as in- 
terpreter at a trading-post far away. 
One of the boys saw him and they talked 
about the hospital. 
that, as I was away in the East and all 
were strangers at the hospital, he would 
not come to visit. The boy who saw him 
said that he was “so good.” 

A few weeks ago a very sick woman 
was brought in from the far San Juan 
country..-Her husband and two grown 
daughters came with her. It was an 
operative case of a very serious nature. 
Dr. Wigglesworth thought it advisable 
to delay the operation some days, but 
the day came when it must be performed. 
The doctor very distinctly explained 
what the result might be. The woman 
urged the doctor to operate, feeling that 
without it she would not live through an- 
other night. The husband and the 
daughters consented, saying that they 
knew the doctor would do all he could. 

Weeping, the man turned to me and 
said, “Could not some prayers be made 
for her before she goes on the table?’ 
Now these Indians make long and many 
prayers for their sick; and I thought it 


Ya-Kee sent word - 
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was their own form of prayers for which 
he asked. It happened at that time that 
a very noted medicine man was also at 
the hospital under treatment, who was 
an old friend—possibly a connection— 
of the family, and I thought the poor 
husband wanted him to be permitted to 
come in. “Yes,” I said, “if you wish.” 
“No,” the old Indian said, “we want you 
to make the Christian prayers for her, 
as you make them every morning”; “all 
the days I have been here I have fol- 
lowed very hard the Christian prayers.” 

And_so, all kneeling, we “made them” 
for her. 


“OLD SINGING MAN” 
He was lately at the hospital and successfully 


operated on for cataract. In _spite-of his 
forbidding appearance Miss Thackara 
suys he was “a pleasant old 
patient” 
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CHIEF RED HAIL 


To his earnestness and devotion is due the building of St. Gabriel’s Church. 
content until he had secured for his people a Tipi-Waukan (House of God) 


He refused to be 


AMONG THE SIOUX AT RED HAIL 
By the Reverend John J. Cowan 


AD a strange white man, a few 
decades ago, alighted on the 
spot where Red Hail Camp 
now is, on the banks of the 

Cannon Ball River, and beheld the old 
warrior, Chief Red-Hail, a battle-scarred 
survivor of more turbulent times, with 
his son, No Cow-Tail, surrounded by 
Grey-Bear, Iron-Shield, Red-Eagle, Iron- 
Rod, Shoot-Many, Red-Bull, Sea-Walker, 
Bear-Paw, White-Cow-Walking, and 
others, all in solemn conclave assembled, 
he might have been pardoned for beating 
a hasty retreat to a safer place. Yet 
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here they all were, in this year of grace 
1910, with pitched tents, in solemn as- 
sembly, just as in former times, but on a 
different business. It was the annual 
Christian convocation of the Sioux In- 
dians of ‘North Dakota. 

After a drive of forty miles from the 
nearest railway station, the bishop ar- 
rived on Thursday, July 14th. Each of 
the four days of convocation were 
crowded with services and meetings of a 
business character. It is interesting to 
record that all the arrangements pertain- 
ing to entertainment and business were 


Among the Sioux at Red Hail 


made by the Indians themselves, and 
right well they did the work. 

Each evening after sunset informal 
services were conducted by the Indians 
in their own language. In the centre of 
the stockade-line enclosure was a tall 
flagstaff, at the top of which floated a 
flag with a large cross; around this the 
Indians squatted, as is their custom, the 
men along one side of the circle, the 
women on the other. There was no 
doubting the earnestness of the speakers, 
previously appointed. In eloquence rare 
in any language—in terms teeming with 
affection for the Gospel, they paid their 
tribute and rendered homage to their 
Saviour. 

On Sunday morning the bishop con- 
firmed nine Indians and one white youth, 
and the convocation closed in the after- 
noon with a farewell service to the bishop, 
which the Indians requested permission 
to hold. This informal service was 
touching in its simplicity. Prayers were 
offered for his safe return home; the 
bishop’s buggy was brought to the en- 
trance of the enclosure by William Cross, 
the faithful Indian “coachman” who 
claims the right to drive the bishop on 
his Indian visitations, and before start- 
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ing on his long return journey each In- 
dian was in line to shake the bishop’s 
hand and wish him “God speed.” 

These Sioux Indians appreciate what 
is being done for them by their priest— 
and he does more than will ever be re- 
corded. To meet the expense of the con- 
vocation the sum of $359.67 was sub- 
scribed, and nine head of cattle were 
given for provisions—all by the Indians 
themselves. 


1 


HE comprehensive plan for the con- 
ducting of mission study classes 
under the direction of the Junior de- 
partment in connection with its meet- 
ings in Cincinnati will do much to aid 
the Board in stimulating missionary 
study while there is as yet no Educa- 
tional Secretary. It is hoped that many 
will try to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. The classes will be normal, in- 
tended to train the members for carry- 
ing on work in their own localities. The 
leaders, who have all received a special 
training in the work, have already 
demonstrated their fitness by their suc- 
cess. 


ST. GABRIEL’S CHURCH, RED HAIL 
Where the services of the Convocation were held 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Rev. William E. 


MISSIONS IN THE 


HIS Department is created be- 
catse of an expressed need 
which it will endeavor to fill. In 


steadily increasing numbers, letters 
come to the Church Missions House 
asking for detailed information about 
the study of missions in the Sunday- 
school. Rectors and Sunday-school 
leaders begin to see that not only does 
the future life of the Church depend on 
the leaders and members who are now 
being trained in the Sunday-school, but 
they also see that in the missionary mo- 
tive, and in the history and description 
of missionary work, there is material 
not only helpful, but essential to the 
education of Christian character and the 
development of loyal Churchmen. 


The Situation 

This new demand within the Church 
is part of a national demand. In North 
‘America there are 15,000,000 scholars 
enrolled in Sunday-schools. It takes 
but little vision to imagine what advance 
might be made in the near future if that 
large army of young life could be 
equipped to meet with intelligence and 
enthusiasm the problems of the Church 
of to-morrow. In the Sunday-schools 
of the Church are 430,000 scholars and 
35,000 teachers. These constitute our re- 
sponsibility and our opportunity. 


Our Aim 

As soon as we ask the question: 
How can the study of missions become 
a factor in the educational work of the 
Church? it becomes clear that the great- 
est care and wisdom must be exercised 
in determining an answer. The question 
throws us into an uncharted educational 
sea. The deepest currents of the mis- 
sionary motive in the individual are un- 
known. The power of the missionary 
enterprise as a world movement has not 
been estimated. Much depends on ex- 
periment. We must wait patiently for 
further development in child study. We 
must have a care that we do not over- 
emphasize passing motives and the im- 
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_ educator will content himself 


Gardner, Editor 
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mediate events that interest us, when 
these motives and events have no per- 
manent educational value. To gain the 
wisdom which separates the transitory 
from the permanent factors in mission 
study, must be the constant prayer of 
him who would use missions as an edu- 
cational implement. 

A cut-and-dried missionary curricu- 
lum, providing material for every grade, 
is quite impossible to-day. Stories and 
pictures and models to interest and in- 
struct the different grades have been 
provided; but let no one be deceived 
into thinking that these “put missions 
into the Sunday-school.” No Christian 
in thus 
touching the fringe of a great oppor- 
tunity. The student of missions in the 
Sunday-school can have no smaller aim 
than the study of the beginnings of the 
missionary motive in the child’s life, and 
the right nourishment of that motive. 
This means the study of the heart-life 
of the child—that life in which a spon- 
taneous and joyous sympathy in childish 
things is intended by God to be devel- 
oped by life into a joyous service and 
sacrifice for His Kingdom. 


First Steps 


While this Department starts with a 
high aim, it will endeavor to meet im- 
mediate needs. (1) The first necessary 
step is to rightly understand the need 
for mission study in the Sunday-school. 
Distinguish clearly between interesting 
scholars in pictures and tales of hero- 
ism, and educating scholars in the mis- 
sionary motive. Send to the Educational 
Department, Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 
pamphlet, “The Necessity for Mission 
Study in the Sunday-school.” This con- 
tains a “Missionary Policy for the Sun- 
day-schools of the Episcopal Church.” 
This policy should be studied and 
adapted, and then studied again by the 
teachers and officers of the parochial 
school. Besides the policy, the pamphlet 
contains three articles on the principles 
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underlying the policy, and practical sug- 
gestions for the carrying out of the 
policy in each department of the school. 

By the use of this pamphlet, an experi- 
mental atmosphere can be created in the 
teachers’ meetings. Set various teachers 
to testing, with their classes, the definite 
suggestions given, and have reports and 
discussions grow out of their tests. The 
editor of this Department will be grate- 
ful for copies of such reports, also for 
criticisms and suggestions. 


Other Steps 


Various methods of mission teaching 
are already carried on with great suc- 
cess in some of the Sunday-schools of 
the Church. A few are here given for 
the help of others. - 

(1) The Special Missionary Teacher— 
In some schools one or more of the 
best teachers are set apart as special 
teachers of missions. They are sent to 
some of the summer conferences for 
special preparation and are given books, 
pictures, maps, etc., with which to work. 
By a definitely arranged schedule these 
teachers go from class to class (or have 
the classes singly or in groups come to 
them in a room decorated. with pictures, 
maps, etc.), thereby making it possible 
for each class to have annually a certain 
number of periods of mission study. 

(2) The Missionary Service — At 
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stated intervals, the classes of the whole 
school, or of certain departments, are 
brought together in the church. Mis- 
sionary hymns are sung, missionary ad- 
dresses are made and a missionary cate- 
chism is recited. 

(3) The Weekly Missionary Address— 
Each Sunday the rector or superintend- 
ent, or some person prepared, tells a 
missionary story. 

(4) The Monthly Lesson—One session 
is given each month to a definitely ar-- 
ranged series of lessons. The teachers 
are specially prepared by teachers’ meet- 
ings. Books, pictures, scrap-books, etc., 
are provided. 

(5) The Weekly Ten-Minute Lesson— 
Many teachers, with the consent of the 
rector, are using the last ten minutes of 
each period for a missionary story, or 
for the study of work in the field. Valu- 
able use is made of the illustrated 
pamphlets published by the Board of 
Missions. Good lessons have been ar- 
ranged by using the pictures and mate- 
rial published in current numbers of 
THe Spirit or Missions. 

(6) A Year’s Course—Some schools 
have found it wise to give a whole year 
to mission study. The subject fits—the 
adolescent years of fourteen or fifteen, 
and has held many disappearing classes. 
Definite courses have been provided for 
this method. 


A MISSIONARY LESSON 


ITH this issue we begin a 
series of lessons on Missions 
of the Church in North and 


South America. We shall start at 
the Church Missions House and 
travel west. We shall stop at Cin- 


cinnati and see the General Convention 
at its missionary work; then visit the 
missions of the far West, Alaska, Mex- 
ico, Panama, Cuba, Porto Rico, Brazil, 
and, returning, study about the work 
. done among the Negroes and the south- 
ern mountaineers. 

It is manifestly impossible in limited 
space to provide a lesson for each grade. 
Therefore this material is arranged so 
that it can be adapted by teachers in the 
Junior and Senior Departments (ages of 
scholars: ten or eleven to adults). In 
the Junior grades teachers should make 
much of the class scrap-book, pictures 
and the travel idea, using maps. In the 


older grades emphasize the assignments 
and supplementary reading, but do not 
consider seniors and adults above the 
use of the scrap-book in some form. 

These lessons contemplate a forty- 
minute period. This may be-secured by 
giving one entire session each month to 
missions; or by dividing the material 
into four sections and spending ten min- 
utes on each section each Sunday. 

All teachers are advised to master the 
material and teach without notes. 
The following should 


Necessary be secured by each 
Material tanoher 
(a) Each issue of Tue Spirit oF 
(MISSIONS. 


' (b) Outline map of Western Hemi- 
sphere. A good assignment can 
be made by having a scholar 
trace a map from his school 


geography. 
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(c) A blank book for a class scrap- 
book. Best size is 6% x 8% 
inches. Use an ordinary book, 
and if the scholars take an in- 
terest, promise to have it bound 
in covers when the lessons are 
completed. This book can be 
loaned to the sick of the parish 
or sent to the hospital. Scholars 
should be encouraged to bring 
for this class scrap-book any 
pictures or clippings that bear 
on the subject. 

(d) Pamphlets from the Church Mis- 
sions House. For these ad- 
dress: Educational Secretary, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Titles and numbers will be given 
one month in advance. 


On the Sunday be- 
Point of Contact fore you begin this 
course say to the 
class: “An event of great importance is 
now taking place at Cincinnati. Who can 
can tell me what it is, and something 
about it?” (Change the question to pres- 
ent, past or future as may be necessary.) 
Many scholars will know about the Con- 
vention, but incomplete answers will be 
given; therefore, assign the question to 
one member of the class, and ask for a 
short report next Sunday. To two other 
members give these questions, asking for 
reports: Who attends the Convention? 
What meetings attract the largest au- 
diences? Reports may be written or 
oral, 
The following Sunday 
The Lesson go to the class with 
the pictures here 
given cut out ready for. mounting in the 
scrap-book, and with any other material— 
pictures or clippings—you may have col- 
lected. Have the aim clearly in mind: 
I am going to try to make real to my 
class the missionary aspect of the Gen- 
eral Convention, and to open their minds 
to the extent of the mission work of the 
Church, Begin the session by asking for 
the first report. Draw out and centre 
attention upon the representative charac- 
ter of the Convention. “Our diocese 
is represented by whom?” Draw out 
names of diocesan bishop and the dele- 
gates; have pictures of each, if possible. 
Impress that the whole American 
Church is assembled and acting by rep- 
resentatives. With the second question 
emphasize the presence of missionary 


bishops. Show the distances some have 
travelled. Recall the visit to the parish 
of any missionary bishop. Have picture. 
With the third report, emphasize the 
missionary meetings. Describe one 
where stirring and interesting addresses 
were made. Then ask: 

Who sends out these bishops? 

Who pays their travelling expenses? 

Who provides them with food and 
homes? 

Various answers will be gained, to 
which listen, but as quickly as is expe- 
dient go on with: 

How many missionary bishops are 
there? 

(Twenty-two Domestic and nine For- 
eign.) 

Do these work alone, or do they have 
priests, deacons and lay helpers? 

These questions are not asked with 
the idea that the scholars know the ex- 
act answers. They are asked for the pur- 
pose of stimulating thought in the schol- 
ars. These and other questions, given in 
a suggestive way, should open the vision 
of the scholar until you have made him 
see a great army of more than 2,400 mis- 
sionary workers, all dependent upon some 
one for support and encouragement. 

Having brought the mind of the schol- 
ar to this point, he is ready to be told 
that one of the principal acts of the Gen- 
eral Convention is to provide for the 
2,400 workers. ; 

How do you think the General Con- 
vention can provide for these workers? 

Show that it elects a General Secre- 
tary and a big committee called the 
Board of Missions. They meet in New 
York. 

Show picture of Church Missions 
House; tell how it is the centre of our 
missionary work. Show the picture of 
the chapel and describe the short daily 
service that is held each noon. Show 
picture of Board Room where the Secre- 
taries and the Board meet to conduct the 
business. Then ask: 

When this Board meets, what can it 
do for the 2,400 workers in the field? 

Draw out some of the necessities for 
carrying on missionary work: (1) 
Money—for travelling expenses, salaries, 
homes, schools, hospitals, ete. (2) 
Workers—ministers, teachers, doctors, 
nurses, €tc, 

How much money do you think the 
Board needs? What is the largest sum 
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of money you have ever held—ever seen? 
Work the class up to a comprehension 
of the sum of $1,200,000 which the 
Board must have every year. Show 
briefly by questions that this can easily 
be raised if each church will do its share. 
Tie up the lesson by saying: There 
are three figures we will remember: 
(1) Thirty-one missionary bishops. 
(2) Over 2,400 missionary workers. 
(3) Over $1,200,000 needed each year. 
Conclude the lesson with (1) reference 


to Our Lord’s Great Command as the. 


Lesson I. Picture 1 


MUSIC HALL, CINCINNATI 
Where the General Convention will be held 


Picture 2 


Lesson I. 
THE CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE 
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reason for the Convention, and the 
Board and the raising of the money by 
the whole Church. (2) Promise the 
next lesson as follows: “Let us suppose 
that Bishop Johnson, of South Dakota, 
asked the Board for $37,000 for work 
among the Indians in his diocese. The 
Board grants his request. In the next 
lesson we will follow the bishop to his 
diocese and see him working to do his 
part in carrying out Our Lord’s ‘Com- 
mand.” 

At the conclusion of the lesson have 
the scholars mount the pictures in the 
scrap-book. Let them suggest the order. 
See that the outline map is first and that 
the journey from New York to Cin- 
cinnati is marked out. 


Pamphlet to be used in connection 
with next lesson: Number 620, 
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THE CHAPEL 
Church Missions House, New York City 


Picture 4 
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THE BOARD ROOM 
Church Missions House, New York City 
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OUR INDIAN WORK IN IDAHO 
By Bishop Funsten 


BOUT ten years ago the Board 
of Missions accepted a trans- 
fer from the Connecticut In- 
dian Association of the prop- 

erty which they held on the Fort Hall 
Reservation in Idaho. This mission con- 
sisted of a frame dormitory and mission 
rooms, and 160 acres of sage-brush land. 
This was situated at Ross Fork, and the 
tribes among whom the work had been 
carried on were the Shoshone and Ban- 
nock. These people were at that time 
mainly living in tepees, doing very little 
cultivating of land; very indifferent to 
all improvement, and slow intellectually. 
They still kept up many of their wild, 
savage customs and costumes. They had 
advanced little in the knowledge of the 
Christian religion, and seemed very 
suspicious of any strangers, and of any 
effort by our missionaries. 

We opened our school under some 
earnest missionaries, and gathered as 
many children as we could take care of 
in the small frame building that was al- 
ready in existence. That work has been 
going on for years, with many changes 
in the personnel of our teachers. A 
good many Indians have been baptized, 
and some confirmed, and many have 
passed away. Meanwhile pupils have 
grown up and married, and the work has 
assumed new aspects. The Indian peo- 
ple themselves are awakening to the 
necessity of being instructed in religious 
truth, as well as in the ways of the white 
man. <A generous family in Virginia 
have erected a neat little church near 
the Mission, where we have services con- 
ducted by clergymen from the neighbor- 
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ing towns. The Government has erected 
its schools not far away, and our mis- 
sionaries have full access to the children 
being trained in the commodious build- 
ings at that point. We have a great op- 
portunity of reaching a needy people, if 
we now awaken to our responsibility. 
The children are eager to get into the 
mission school, and we have need of 
capable and consecrated missionaries to 
supply the vacancies that come in so diffi- 
cult and discouraging a work. I have 
secured a clergyman and his wife to take 
up residence at the mission and take 
complete charge of the important work 
of leading these pagan people from 
darkness to light. 

The work is hard and discouraging. 
It is lonely and depressing to be out on 
an Indian reservation, and in constant 
contact with the degradation and dis- 
ease, with the ignorance and supersti- 
tion, with the poverty, suffering and 
death that one sees on all sides. Only 
brave-hearted, consecrated Christian 
people will continue at such a post, and 
carry on such a work. Surely they have 
a right to be sustained and supported by 
proper equipment. We need a small hos- 
pital where the sick may be cared for, 
and where the ravages of disease may be 
prevented. It is sad to see a people 
among whom consumption is doing such 


a deadly and yet preventable work. If 


we carried out our real mission we 
would not only teach these Indians 
about the blessedness of life beyond the 
grave, but show them how to live 
practical, useful, clean lives in this 
world. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


HE eighteenth annual session of the 
Colored Convocation of Southern 
Virginia met at Lynchburg on July 
26th-27th. The sessions were well at- 
tended, only one of the clergy being ab- 
sent, and he unavoidably so. Southern 
Virginia has the largest work among 
Negroes of any southern diocese, and 
Archdeacon Russell, who under the 
bishop is the leader in the work, has 
cause to rejoice in its success. The ad- 
dress of the archdeacon—who in the ab- 
sence of either bishop presided over the 
Convocation—was filled with excellent 
and practical suggestions for the fur- 
therance of the general work. An in- 
timation of what their congregations ex- 
pect from our Negro clergy is contained 
in the following paragraph: 

“As a rule the Episcopal minister is 
expected to know something about any 
movement for the betterment of all the 
people with whom he comes in contact. 
He is expected to know very much 
about diseases and their cures, and so he 
is frequently appealed to by the poor in 
times of sickness in order to save life— 
as well as a doctor’s fee. He is con- 
sidered no less a wise counseller, and is, 
therefore, eagerly sought after, at times 
when the meshes of the law gather about 
those who either ignorantly or wilfully 
disregard the principles of propriety and 
decency. He is consulted by the farmer 
as to the time of planting and the 
proper method of cultivating the crops 
grown in his community; his advice is 
~ sought by the mechanic and the business 
man. Hence the minister is to be little 
shert of a walking encyclopedia, full of, 
and ready to give out, information on all 
topics.” 
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The Rey. Pierre E. Jones writes concerning the 
work at Constard, on the island of Haiti: 


N the 6th of August, 1903, the mis- 
(0) sionary and his family were stoned 
and driven away by the enraged mob of 
Romanists and heathens that took 
“eounsel together against” the message 


of the Gospel. To-day the same mission- 
ary sees “the travail of his soul.” One 
hundred and twenty men and women, 
besides their children, are worshipping 
the Lord and praising Him for His love 
toward the children of men, The very 
spot from which the missionary was 
driven away seven years ago has been 
purchased and consecrated to the service 
of the Living God by the laying of the 
corner-stone for the erection of church, 
school and parsonage. The Roman 
archbishop, who never thought of this 
place, has just sent his priests to destroy 
our mission by building a church in our 
neighborhood. If they build before we 
do, we shall have to abandon the place, 
as we were compelled to do at Eaugeau 
eight years ago. ‘Now, what is to be 
done? We have done our utmost in 
beginning the building. Must seven 
years of continuous prayers and work be 
all in vain? Nay, the Lord, who has 
brought from darkness to light those 120 
persons will not forsake them. From His 
treasure He will send us the means, 
through His—servants whom He has 


blessed with the silver and gold which 


are His.. 
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A mutual friend of Miss Emberley and Miss 
Johnston, the first of whom is retiring from, 
and the latter taking up work at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, sends us the following information: 


ISS EMBERLEY and Miss John- 
ston made a phenomenal trip into 
Alaska. They must have made the best 
possible connections at every point. The 
last letter from Miss Emberley was dated 
Skagway, July 28th, and she said they 
had several hours there and at Wrangell; 
for which she was glad, as it gave her an 
opportunity to introduce Miss Johnston 
to the workers at those places. A tele- 
gram from Miss Emberley stated that 
they arrived safely at Fairbanks, August 
5th, and that she was to be married at St. 
Matthew’s Church on the evening of 
August 6th, by the Rev. Charles W. 
Peabody, to Mr. Roy C. Hall. 
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ISHOP AVES writes under date of 
June 16th, telling of the death on 

the 11th of the Rev. Genero Melendez, one 
of our native priests. “Mr. Melendez,” he 
says, “was one of the most active and suc- 
cessful of our younger clergy, and greatly 
beloved by his Indian congregations, to 
whose physical as well as spiritual wel- 
fare he devoted himself with assiduous, 
self-denying zeal. While visiting with 
me recently the mission at San Miguel 
el Alto, during an epidemic of typhus 
fever and small-pox, Mr. Melendez spent 
almost the entire night ministering to 
the sick and dying. Though not a regu- 
lar physician, he used his little knowl- 
edge as best he could for the relief of 


the great numbers who, because of their 
extreme poverty, could have no other; 
and he will be sadly missed as a true 
and faithful pastor. His work was grow- 
ing. At my last visit to El Oro there 
were nearly one hundred men in the con- 
gregation; and after the service they 
presented me with a petition to accept 
them as a mission and to allow the Rey. 
G. Melendez to minister to them. 

“Tt is a grave question how we are to 
continue this good work, for by the 
death of three of our native clergymen 
during the past two years our strength 
has been sadly reduced; and during the 
same period the field has been expanding 
by a steady natural growth.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 


Tue Rey. Cuartes E. Berricuer, Jr., 
on furlough, left Fairbanks in July and 
reached his home at Haverford, Pa., on 
August 10th. 

Miss Maret H. Picx, deaconess, who 
sailed from Seattle by the steamer 
Cottage Oity on August Ist, arrived at 
Wrangell on the 6th. 

Miss Cuara C, Jounston left Boston 
on July 18th; sailed from Vancouver for 
Skagway by the steamer Princess Royal 
on July 23d, and arrived at St. Matthew’s 
Hospital, Fairbanks, on August 5th. 

Miss Isapen M. Empertey, whose 
resignation was accepted by the Board 
on April 12th, left Boston July 18th 
and was married to Mr. Roy ©. Hall on 
August 6th in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Fairbanks. 

Brazil 


BisHop Kinso.vinc, coming to attend 
the General Convention, with his wife 
and daughter, left Rio Grande do Sul 
July 8th, sailed from Rio de Janeiro by 
the steamer Vasari on July 18th and 
arrived at New York on August 3d. 


THe Rev. W. M. M. Tuomas, on fur- 
lough, with his family, sailed by the same 
steamer. His address is Pearson, Md. 

THe Rey. Guipo A. ZuUMBUHL was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood in Rio de 
Janeiro on July 3d. 


Cuba 


THe Rev. Davin W. Buanp, who was 
appointed on April 12th, with his wife 
left Camden, N. Y. on August 17th and 
sailed from New York by the steamer 
Olinda on August 24th for Guantanamo. 


Hankow 


Tue Rev. T. P. Masti, on regular 
furlough, with his wife and two children 
sailed from Shanghai by the steamer 
Empress of China on June 28th, ar- 
rived at Vancouver on July 17th and 
proceeded to Alameda, Cal. 

Tue Rev. Frepertck G. Dets, who was 
appointed May 10th, with his wife left 


Oshkosh, Wis., on August 9th and sailed. 


from San Francisco by the Tenyo Maru 
on the 16th, 
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THe Rev. Ropert A. Goopwin, Jr., 
whose appointment took effect on June 
17th, left his home at Richmond, Va., 
on July 15th and sailed from Vancouver 
by the steamer Empress of India on 
August 17th. 

Dr. Joun MacWiuum, returning after 
furlough, with his wife and family left 
Toronto on August 8th and sailed from 
Vancouver by the same steamer. 

Miss Emity L. Ruincety, deaconess, 
who was appointed on June 14th, left 
Trenton, N. J., on August 27th and is 
to sail from Vancouver by the steamer 
Empress of Japan on September 7th. 

Miss Susan H. Hicerys, returning to 
duty after furlough, left her home at 
Glenolden, Pa., on August 11th and is to 
sail from Vancouver by the same 
steamer, 

Miss Saran E. Horwoop, whose ap- 
pointment took effect on May 38ilst, left 
her home at Bridgeport, Conn., on 
August 27th and is to sail with Miss 
Higgins. 


Mexico 


Tue Rev. anp Mrs. Letanp H. Tracy 
sailed from New York by the steamer 
Antilles on July 9th and, after spending 
a few days with Bishop Aves in Texas, 
arrived at Chihuahua on July 23d. 


Shanghai 


BisHop GRAVES, coming to attend the 
General Convention, sailed from Shang- 
hai by the steamer Empress of India on 
July 19th, arrived at Vancouver on 
August 6th and reached his home at 
Geneva, N. Y., on the 12th. 

THe Rev. Dr. F. L. H. Port, return- 
ing after furlough, left Wappingers 
Falls on August 11th and sailed from 
Vancouver by the steamer Empress of 
India on the 17th. 

Tue Rev. Rosert E. Browntna, who 
was obliged to return to the United 
States on account of illness, sailed from 
Shanghai by the steamer Empress of 
China on June 28th, arrived at Van- 
couver on July 16th and proceeded to 
Portland, Ore. 


THe Rey. THomas K. Netson, whose 
appointment took effect June 17th, left 
his home at Blacksburg, Va., on August 
Tth and sailed from Vancouver by the 
steamer Hmpress of India on the 17th. 

Mr. Montcomery H. Troop, on leave 
of absence for one year to take a special 
course at Yale University, left Shang- 
hai by the steamer Mongolia on July 
8th, arrived at San Francisco on August 
4th and reached his home at Albany, 
N. Y., on the 10th. 

Mr. Tracy R. Keniry, who was ap- 
pointed on May 10th, with his wife 
sailed from San Francisco by the Tenyo 
Maru on August 16th. 

Dr. Frances F, Carrety, who left 
New York on July 4th and sailed from 
San Francisco by the steamer Manchuria 
on the 12th, was married to the Rey. 
Benjamin L. Ancell, of Yangchow, on 
the 30th, at Yokohama, Japan. 


The Philippines 


Bishop Brent, coming to attend the 
General Convention, sailed from South- 
ampton by the steamer George Washing- 
ton on August 8d and arrived at New 
York on the 10th. 

Tue Rev. Joun A. Staunton, Jr., and 
wife, who sailed from Manila on June 
4th by way of the Suez Canal, arrived 
at New York by the steamer Prinz 
Friedrich Wilhelm on August 29th. 

Mrs. C. Rapciirre JOHNSON and son, 
who sailed from San Francisco May 3d, 
arrived at Manila on June 10th. 


Tokyo 


Bishop McKim, coming to the Gen- 
eral Convention, with his wife and two 
daughters sailed from Yokohama by the 
steamer Minnesota on August 20th, 
which is due to arrive at Seattle on Sep- 
tember 3d. They will proceed to Na- 
shotah, Wis. They were accompanied by 
Mrs. George Wallace, who brought the 
body of Mrs. A. D. Cole, her mother and 
Mrs. McKim’s mother, for interment at 
Nashotah. - 


Tue Woman's AUXILIARY 
To the Board of Missions 


ST. LUKE’S MISSION BUILDINGS 


THE YEAR AT ST. LUKE’S, WHIRLWIND 
By Harriet M. Bedell 


HIS has been a year of many dis- 
couragements on account of in- 
efficient help; but our blessings 
have more than balanced the 

discouragements. 

The school has been larger than ever 
before and for the first time the Indians 
have been enthusiastic in helping to 
spread Christ’s Kingdom among their 
people and also among other nations. 
They themselves paid the apportionment 
and $10 for the work in Oklahoma; the 
Sunday-school sent $18 to the Board for 
General Missions, besides having col- 
lections at Sunday and Holy Com- 
munion services toward the current ex- 
penses of the mission. This is not much, 
but it shows a great step in advance, As 
Bishop Brooke says, “Heretofore they 
seemed to have no thought of giving, but 
rather of what they could get.” 

When I gave out the boxes at the be- 
ginning of Lent I at first gave to those 
only who I thought would be willing to 
give. This proved to be a mistake. Mrs. 
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Warpath came in, “You didn’t give 
Bessie a box”; Mrs. Chicken Hawk, 
“Where’s Paul’s box?’ ete. I replied 
that I would give out the others in 
school, so the next day I gave every 
child a box, and every one came back 
with an offering. In one family of five 
children even the baby had to have a box. 

The Guild met every Thursday to 
make bead-work for the new chapel, 
which we need so much. We have a 
large box full of work ready to sell. 
These meetings were always attractive to 
me. ‘The women came in their bright- 
colored gowns with flowing sleeves. They 
are not used to sitting on chairs or 
benches, so there were groups here and 
there on the floor. I cut out what I 
wished them to make, but they made 
their own designs and chose what colors 
they liked. As a result we have real In- 
dian things. 

The Indians have learned not to dis- — 
turb me in school except in case of 
illness, but after school they often come 
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in. There is an important work among 
the men here, and I hope we may have 
a clergyman in the fall who will be a 
real leader among them. They are ask- 
ing questions, and I feel that now is the 
time to win them to Christ. 

Just before the Rogation days five or 
six of the old men came in “to talk” and 
I sent for David, our deacon, to inter- 
pret. They came to ask if they might 
have a hand game for three nights, say- 
ing they would all come to chapel first. 
I had allowed it before on condition that 
it be conducted by a Christian Indian, 
that they stop before midnight, and that 
there be no whiskey or gambling; so this 
time old Blue said, “We will do as you 
say.” I didn’t know about three nights, 
and asked why one night would not do. 
They said that Red Skin, one of the 
oldest Indians, was to fast for three 
days and to pray for the Great Spirit’s 
blessing on the land and crops, and that 
while he was doing this the others were 
joyous and wanted to have a good time. 
I have inquired carefully about the hand 
game and find it harmless, so I told them 
they might have it, explaining that some 
day they would come into the Church 


and join us in our prayers to God; that — 


we had three fast days when Church 
people met together to ask God to bless 


the harvest, etc. Exclamations of 
“Mmmm! Mmmm!” showed their ap- 
proval. Our Church worship appeals to 


the Indians, and I know having a chapel 
set apart for the worship of God alone 
will have a desired effect. 

Most of our Indians have met the 
conditions of the new regulations in the 
Government office, and nearly all ex- 
pect good crops from their land. Through 
the kindness of one of the agents 
of the Mohonk Lodge I was able to start 
a little bead-work industry among the 
women. When they came to me for help 
I gave them work which was sent me. A 
check also was sent, so that immediate 
payment might be made. Good prices 
were paid and much work was done. 

School closed with a feast. Old Blue 
made the feast call with his thundering 
yoice throughout the camp, and soon In- 


dians were coming toward the trees near 
the mission house from all directions. 
There was beef with rice and raisins, 
beans, bread and coffee. After prayers 
and addresses the feast was soon an event 
of the past. After visiting a while 
everybody left pleased, to go to their 
own allotments. 

The scholars remain in Whirlwind all 
winter, seldom asking to go, but im- 
mediately upon the close of school they 
are gone. 

Through the kindness of the Indians’ 
Hope I have a little tent, saddle and 
bridle, and after a few days’ rest I go 
with Bishop Brooke to Chiloeeco Indian 
Government boarding-school, where we 
have about a hundred members; then 
with David and his wife visit Indians, 
staying a day or two in the different 
camps. At Deer Creek I have been 
promised a large gathering and the In- 
dians are all delighted with my little 
tent. David conducts the services in 
Cheyenne direct from the Prayer Book. 

This past year we have had several 
baptisms but only four confirmations, 
but these four are most valuable to us 
and were won only through prayer, it be- 
ing hard for them to give up many old- 
time customs. When Mrs. Chicken 
Hawk stood before the bishop great 
drops of perspiration were on her fore- 
head and temples. I believe she is very 
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much in earnest. Several times she has 
come to tell me how happy she is. “I’m 
happy now—different way. I will try to 
keep in the Jesus’ road,” ete. 

During the year we have received 
many splendid boxes, so that our store- 
room is pretty well supplied. Every 
box contained things that were a real 
help. We have now plenty of material 
and shirts for the boys for the opening 
of school and also winter dresses and un- 
derwear. I have been supplied with all I 
asked for and more, and am most grate- 
ful. We receive regularly a number of 
magazines for our reading room, which 
is open every night after chapel until 
nine o’clock. The young people in the 
camp thoroughly enjoy this, for in many 
of the homes there is no light save from 
the fire in the ground, and the reading- 
room does away with much of the camp 
loafing. When we are finished with the 
magazines we send them to our white 
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neighbors living seven or more miles 
away, who lease the Indian lands. They 
in turn promise to send them on. 

Another year I hope our industrial 
work may be resumed. This consists of 
teaching the girls who come to the house 
in turn every day to do the work that 
each day brings and taking charge of 
the sewing-class and helping the girls 
with their dresses, ete. No one need be 
afraid of the Indians, Our mission is 
beautifully located, the work is extreme- 
ly interesting, and I have hardly known 
a sick minute since I came, though I 
never worked so continuously or hard be- 
fore. The climate is delightful, and I 
don’t see why it should be difficult to get 
anyone to live here. While we are some- 
what isolated from white people we never 
get lonesome, and can always drive to 
town, which is about nine miles away. 
Do what you can to get the helpers 
needed. 


THE STORY OF A PONCA INDIAN GIRL 
Told by Herself 


[A paper read by Mrs. Amos Ross at a meeting of 
women held on April 20th, 1910, at Sioux Falls, S. D.] 


My dear Friends: 


FEEL grateful for the privilege of 
being allowed to say a few words 
in memory of our late beloved 
Bishop Hare. 

I have known Bishop Hare for a great 
many years. The first time I saw him 
was when he came to Ponca Agency. I 
was at the missionary school then with 
my brother and sister. The Rev. Owen 
Dorsey and his mother had charge of the 
mission house then. I remember the 
first time the bishop asked us our names 
and we hardly answered him, as we did 
not know how to talk English then. He 
was very much pleased to see us. At 
that time a lady by the name of Miss 
Annie Baker taught the school. She is 
now Mrs. Gregory. After she left, Sis- 
ter Mary and Miss Ives came there to 
do missionary work. Sister Mary was 
the teacher and Miss Ives had charge of 
the work. 


Bishop Hare was our guardian. In 
1873 Sister Mary and Miss Ives were 
placed in charge of Santee Mission and 
the bishop sent for us to go there, so 
we went and stayed with them at the 
mission house. St. Mary’s School was 
not built until the next year. When it 
was done, they placed just a few girls 
there. I was one of the first girls that 
went to St. Mary’s School. I did not 
go to school very long, as Mr. Ross used 
to come and see me quite often. Sister 
Mary and Miss Ives told me that Mr. 
Ross was a good man and they were 
willing for me to marry him. Bishop 
Hare confirmed me before I was mar- 
ried. In 1877, Mr. Ross was made dea- 
con and helped the Church at Santee for 
a while. 

In 1880 Bishop Hare sent word to Mr. 
Ross to come up to Pine Ridge to do 
missionary work and teach school. On 
our way to Pine Ridge, we stopped at 
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Rosebud, and attended the first convo- 
cation held there by Bishop Hare. As 
it was necessary for Mr. Cleveland to 
leave, bishop requested us to take 
charge of the mission at Rosebud for 
two months. iAt the end of that time 
we went on to Pine Ridge. Of course I 
was very young then, with two small 
children, Joseph and Oliver. We were 
stationed at Wounded Knee. When we 
first went to Wounded Knee, the In- 
dians were wild yet, but they were glad 
to see us and gave us a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Ross taught school week-days, be- 
sides doing missionary work. LEvery- 
thing was new to the Indians then, and 
they did not seem to realize what going 
to church meant. Some old men would 
sit there and smoke, while others would 
be sleeping. Some evenings Mr. Ross 
would try to teach them to sing Church 
hymns in Indian, which they thought 
very amusing. I always remember Hymn 
No. 73 (Bethany) was the first one Mr. 
Ross tried to teach them. Some of those 
people that Mr. Ross taught at that time 
are still living, and they are the best 
Church members we have. 

The bishop wrote to us often and tried 
to encourage us in every way. He used 
to visit around once a year. He always 
said when he came, “Mrs. Ross, I am 
very glad to come to your house again.” 
I am not a very fine cook, but he always 
said he liked my cooking. He always 
liked the jelly I make and so I used to 
save him some. I am proud to say that 
he asked me to mend for him twice. 

The Indian men at that time did not 
haul wood as they do now, and did not 
believe in packing it, so the women used 
to pack it on their backs. We had no 
team yet, and Mr. Ross made a little 
hand sled on which he hauled wood and 
water for us to use at the house. I did 
not try to have any women’s meetings 
yet, because it seemed almost impossible 
to get them together, but, as it was a 
Government day-school, there was dress 
material sent out there to them for the 
children, and I used to cut out dresses 
for the girls and tried to fit them on, 
but I had a hard time, as they did not 
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want to take off their shawls, but they 
soon got over it. 

We stayed there for three years, then 
we had a reason to go back to Santee, 
so we went, as bishop let Mr. Ross go 
back. After we got back to Santee, 
bishop wanted Mr. Ross to take charge 
of the ehurch at Howe Creek, known as 
“Blessed Redeemer.” We were there for 
a year, and in 1885 bishop asked Mr. 
Ross to go back to Pine Ridge again. 
He said the people out there were in the 
dark yet. Then we came to Medicine 
Root and took charge of St. Barnabas’s 
Chureh, which had just been finished. 
The people were very glad to have Mr. 
Ross there and helped cheerfully in the 
Church work. They had already started 
the women’s meetings before we came, 
so that made it easier for me. We were 
at this station for six years. When the 
trouble in 1890 and ’91 occurred, it was 
thought best that I should return to 
Santee for a while. Mr. Ross stayed 
at Pine Ridge. After the battle of 
Wounded Knee the wounded and dying 
were placed in our church at the agency. 
Bishop came to visit and comforted the 
poor people, staying with them for two 
days. He also wanted to find out the 
cause of the trouble and talked with the 
agent in charge as to the best things to 
be done. In 1892 bishop sent Mr. Ross 
to Corn Creek to take charge of the 
eastern half of the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, the Rey. Charles Cook having the 
western half. We were stationed at the 
Inestimable Gift Church, this being the 
centre of all chapels and stations in his 
district. 

The women’s meetings are well at- 
tended, and we hope they may do better — 
yet. We have been on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation for thirty years now and I 
do not know how much longer we will 
stay. Mr. Ross and myself are now get- 
ting old, but we enjoy the Church work 
as much as ever. God knows what is 
best for us and may spare us a few more 
years, but we cannot tell. We notice 
a great difference for the better from 
what was when we first came. There 
are many Christians, but I think it is 
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all Bishop Hare’s work. I think the 
bishop was a great man and always 
think that he saved many souls and al- 
ways did his duty wherever he was, and 
I know our dear Bishop Johnson will do 
the same. But now our good bishop is 
taking his much-needed rest, we all 
ought to try to follow his good example 
and keep up the good work which he 
started. 

I attended the mission council here 
last October, but sorry to say, I missed 


some of the women’s meetings. This is 
the first white women’s meeting I at- 
tended. I did not think I could get up 
and talk in English, and so I have writ- 
ten down what I have to say this time. 
I wish to say before I sit down that 
what Sister Mary and Miss Ives said to 
me about Mr. Ross being a good man 
was true, and I feel that I owe it to 
them that I became a minister’s wife. 
I shake hands with you all. I remain 
your sister in Christ, 
Lucy Ross. 


THE UNITED GUILDS OF SANTEE AGENCY, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


N response to an inquiry with regard 
to the united guilds of Santee 
Agency, Mrs. William Holmes, wife 
of the Indian missionary at that 

place, writes us: 
“T will send you a picture of the Edith 
Franklin Memorial House, and the 
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United Guilds. The United Guilds select 
officers in April, at the agency church. 
There are only three officers, president, 
secretary and treasurer, one officer from 
each guild, and every year they change. 
This year the agency has the treasurer. 

“The United Guilds have service at 


. 


ST. JOHN’S MEMORIAL CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE, WHERE THE CONFERENCE MET DAILY 
IN THE EARLY MORNING 


half-past ten, in the church. The Rev. 
Mr. Holmes, the Rev. Mr. Saul, and Mr. 
George Lawrence, catechist, and Mr. 
Barker and Abraham and Chapman, 
helpers, are present. After the singing 
and prayers, if there is time, they all 
give us a short address, and before we 
sing the last hymn the treasurer takes up 
the offering. There is a United Offering 
box and all the offering goes for that. 
Sometimes it is five dollars, and some- 
times six, and sometimes less. 

The men come with their wives. Some 
of the people come twenty miles, some 
fifteen, some seven, to attend this meet- 
ing. After the service we have a dinner 
prepared by the agency guild. ~They 
have two long tables; the men sit at one 
and the women at the other. After din- 
ner is over they pile up the dishes and 
the women have their meeting. They 
open with a hymn and creed and prayers, 
and a chapter from the Bible, and then 
the president makes an address, and then 
roll-call, and then they pass the plate 
around again, for there are always some 
late, and then they count the money, and 
the secretary writes it down in her book. 
Then they vote on the time of the next 
meeting. Then the president calls upon 
some of the women to make short ad- 
dresses; sometimes five or six women will 
speak. They close with a hymn. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
CONFERENCE 


How It Appealed to a Junior 
Officer 


ERHAPS the most vivid impres- 

sion of the conference was that 

of opportunity—it was almost a 
keynote. Those who met there 

came with the idea that they were deter- 
mined to make the most of those days. 
Tt was distinctly a conference of hard 
work. The few who came not knowing 
just why, soon caught the spirit, and the 
earnestness of purpose in each and every 
member was very striking. Could any 
one begin those days as we did with a 
daily attendance at the Holy Eucharist 
and not feel that there was given to us 
an opportunity to look deeper into our 
souls and to offer ourselves afresh that 
in us might be accomplished His will in 
whose Name we were gathered? And 
then in each class was borne home again 
to us the opportunity for the Church 
and for us the privilege of service. In 
the Bible study, the first hour, the rev- 
elation—God speaking at sundry times 
to His people and using all things to ac- 
complish His purpose; next, the study 
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of the work still to be done, and lastly, 
the goodly heritage come down to us. 

The conferences in the afternoon and 
evening were perhaps the least helpful 
part, as most of them had not been suff- 
ciently planned out and prepared for; 
there were two striking exceptions here, 
however. One felt all through those days 
that there were so many people with 
whom one would like to share the priy- 
ileges, so many whom one longed to haye 
there. Is there not some way by which 
we can let more people know what a 
power and strength the conference will 
give them in their work, so that they can 
already be planning to come next year? 

The conference of 1910 is past in one 
sense, yet it is surely very present in the 
hearts and minds of every one of its 
members and very much in the future in 
its results. They will go on, reaching 
for some unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth in the insight they 
there obtained of spiritual things and 
the truth of the message they carry 
with them to their field of active service, 
and for all is a truer realization that 
each day brings an opportunity to serve 
and that the field is within as well as 
without, at home and abroad, and that 
the work is not ours and is successful 
only in so far as we make our wills 
obedient to the will of God. 

Perhaps I ought to say the conference 
meant so much to me that I cannot 
really write any adequate impression. 


AFIELD ORA FORCE? 


JUNIOR leader preparing for a 

study class asked advice of a 

mission study class leader. “The 

first thing to decide,” was the 

answer, “is whether your future class is 
to be a field or a force.” In other words, 
was the work to be done in and for the 
members of the class, or were they to re- 
ceive that they might pass on to others? 
No one doubts that there is more in- 
spiration in preparing a force than in 
simply working a field. A study class 
leader has hardly a more delightful 
thought than to let her imagination 


picture what may be done by the mem- 
bers of a class who are willing to be a 
means to the end of reaching others. 

But the application of the “field and 
force” principle need not be confined to 
classes. Each Junior leader is certainly 
called to be a force. It may be worth 
while to make this suggestion just at this 
time. Many of us haye been at sum- 
mer conferences and have been stirred to 
a new earnestness, and as the time passes 
we feel more and more strongly how good 
it has been for us to have had those 
days of study, information and prayer. 
We shall sadly miss the point if we let 
the lessons learned at such a time end 
with ourselves. Of course we must have 
made the truths taught our own or we 
cannot pass them on, for we cannot give 
away that which is not first ours. But 
to keep them to ourselves will undo 
much -of the good of the conference. 
What we received there is ours to give 
through our work. The Junior leaders 
who have been at such a conference as, 
for instance, that at Silver Bay, have 
learned much which will be for their own 
help and inspiration through the coming 
months; but if it is to be for that alone 
they have failed to catch the spirit of 
the conference. Only as our winter work 
shows the result of our days there will 
those days be really justified. 

There is a large opportunity before 
those of us who are planning to be at 
Cincinnati this October. Many things 
there will be helpful, but for those in- 
terested in missionary education noth- 
ing will be better than the study: classes. 
Many a Junior leader longs to introduce 
into her work the newer methods of mis- 
sion study, but cannot go to a summer 


- conference. Here is a suggestion to all 


such leaders: Let us make the first ten 
days of the Convention time all that 
such a conference might be. On two 
days in the first week and on five in the 
second these classes are to be conducted. 
For an hour and a quarter each 
morning eight or ten classes will meet 
in the cathedral house. It will take 
some sacrifice of time and effort t> do 
this work. Any Junior leader who 
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realizes that she must always be a force 
in the work, who goes to Cincinnati 
anxious to find not what will merely in- 
terest or even help her, but deeply in 
earnest in meaning to come back from 
Cincinnati better equipped for work, will 
not fail to put first in importance, dur- 
ing the days at Cincinnati, membership 
in one of these study classes. 

Those who wish to join these classes 
will please send in their names at once 
to Miss Lindley, at the Church Missions 
House. 


SOME CINCINNATI 
NOTES 


HIS year the General Convention 
will meet in Cincinnati, on 
Wednesday, October 5th. After 
an early celebration for 

the members of the Convention alone, 
Morning Prayer will be said and the ser- 
mon, by the Bishop of Salisbury, Eng- 
land, will be preached in the great Music 
Hall. This hall will accommodate sev- 
eral thousand persons, and it is hoped 
all visiting members of the Auxiliary 
can attend. 

In the same hall the Convention will 
hold its sessions, which last generally for 
three weeks, and these sessions are open 
to all. 

In a wing of the same building will 
be the Auxiliary headquarters, with 
rooms for the Junior Department, and, 
through the hospitality of the Southern 
Ohio people, for other organizations, as 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, Daughters 
of the King, Church Periodical Club, 
Sunday-school Association, etc. 

The Auxiliary assembly hall will be 
used on the afternoon of Wednesday the 
5th and the mornings of Thursday the 
6th and Monday the 10th (probably) for 
the business sessions of the diocesan 
officers; at all other times all visiting 
members of the Auxiliary will be wel- 
come to take part in the meetings to be 
held there. These will take place from 
10:30 to 12:45, with prayers at noon. 


Before prayers informal conferences, on 
the United Offering, the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary and its Junior Departmnent, Mis- 
sionary Information and Gifts, will be 
held; at one session a Question Box 
will be conducted, at two there will be 
a gathering of secretaries, at another of 
missionaries, and after prayers the mis- 
sionary bishops in turn will address the 
Auxiliary. These sessions will close 
with a Review of the Triennial and a 
Quiet Hour. 

On arrival in Cincinnati, go to Auxil- 
iary Headquarters and register, stating 
the diocese from which you come, your 
address in Cincinnati, and, if a diocesan 
officer, your office in the branch. It is 
suggested that diocesan officers provide 
themselves with a bit of purple ribbon, 
one inch by four and a half, stamped 
with the name of their diocese. 


THE UNITED OFFERING 
DAY 

N account of local conditions 

the date of the United Offer- 

ing day has been changed, 

and it is to be Saturday, 

October 8th. At eight o’clock the Holy 
Communion will be celebrated in Christ 
Church and the United Offering will 
be made. In the afternoon the general 
meeting will be held in the Music Hall. 


HOW ONE DIOCESAN OFFI- 
CER LOOKS UPON 
HER WORK 

AM looking forward to the Trien- 
nial services and meetings, my 
first attendance at such gather- 
ings, with the greatest pleasure 

and expectation of receiving new inspira- 
tion and intelligence in the work which 
grows upon me day by day, and week by 
week. The possibilities of it are tre- 
mendous and sometimes overwhelming 
in the sense of responsibility that under- 
lies it all. I wish I could make others 
feel as I do the opportunity and privilege 
of service for the Master offered by 
Auxiliary work. The vision and the joy 
of service are the two things I like to 
dwell upon. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty missionary districts in 
the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Mexico and Cuba; also work 
in the Haitien Church; in forty-two dioceses, including missions to the In- 
dians and to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of thirty-two bishops, and 
stipends to 2,253 missionary workers, domestic and foreign; also two general 
missionaries to the Swedes and two missionaries among deaf-mutes in the 
Middle West and the South; and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should al- 
ways be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, 
and ‘sent to him, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt 


of the following from July 1st to August Ist, IgIo. 


* Lenten and Haster Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 
Note.—The items in the following pages marked “Sp.” are Specials which do not aid the 


Board in meeting its appropriations. 


In the heading for each Diocese the total marked “Ap.” is thé 


amount which does aid the Board of Missions in meeting its appropriations. Wherever the abbrevia- 
tion “Wo. Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s Auviliary. 


Home Dioceses 


Alabama 
Ap. $291.89; Sp. $3.08 
HUNTSVILLE — Nativity: Wo. Aux., 
OT eae fe eit oa¥is) x aslainel etal etaiter oom ofhtelieneeve 10 
MINTER—The Misses Lockwood and 
Miss) Reynolds; ‘Gen s.. 5 cis scele ate ovecle 2 
MoBILE—AIl Saints’ 8. S.*: Gen...... 34 


Christ, Church S. S.* + Gen. sce cs cacs 100 
St. James’s: Work in Porto Rico, $3; 

BAZAN 5:5 OAM, rishasre:re tote te tevaroueie. viesene 15 

Mrs-eRipley, Gen. ss sce qmusiceny ace 5 

Mrs. William A. Gould, Gen........ 2 
MoNTGOMERY—St. John’s: $51.50, Wo. 

ANUS SER BDOS AGED ies ownso ow a alt « bites 101 

Mrandae Mayfield (Genie ...ce sacks 5 
TALLADEGA—St.. Peter’s: Gen......... 7 
WHISTLER—St. Pauwl’s: Gen.......... 10 
MIScCELLANEOUS—Babies’ Branch, Sp. 

LOL ALONG, TOT Alaska c.. s, viteotisw oid ees 3 

Albany 
Ap. $516.35; Sp. $49.74 

ALBANY—AI] Saints’ Cathedral 8. S.*: 

AED. Ks acatevs Hinthoo Foe ais Or ae 54 


St. Peter’s: “A Friend,” Sp. for Chure 
Extension Fund, Porto Rico, $10; 
Sey AACMig HOO On secaanevby Mae ee 8 43 

BuRKE—Mrs, BH. C. Wiley, Dom. and 
HPT of CANA Want kephs, Bite ARTO Meee aaah 15 

CAMBRIDGE—St. Luke’s: Gen........ 15 

CATSKILL—St. Lwke’s: Gen.......... 2 

CHAMPLAIN—St. John’s: Gen......... 18 

CHERRY VALLEY—Grace: Gen., $1.30; 

Rep ea Uae Olea Winey a urcihte simi. - 8 
CoHors—St. John’s: Gen............ £1, 
CooPprRsTOWN—Christ Church: Gen... 57 
IL1Ion—St. Augustine’s S. S.*: Sp. for 

Rev..J. M. Cuthbert, St. Mary’s, . 

REV OLOM Natale vies < PGA, b.5.5hs ena 89 
MaprIp—Miss Zella B. Stevens, Bishop 

UOMO AERA ena: 5, «cles anhetnitia ele on au 
MALONE—St. Mark’s: Gen....... Serer 60 


(784) 


Potspam—Trinity Church S.8.*: 
SALEM—St. Paul’s: Frn......eeeeee 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—Bethesda: 


ScHENECTADY—St. George’s: Miss M. 
Aj eVowell,- Gonisc:55.0 60. wisielviee vice ieue 
Mrs. A. Van Nostrand, Gen........ 

SmpNEY—St. Paul’s: Gen.......-.-.-+ 

Troy—Ascension: Men’s Union, Gen.. 

St. Barnabas’s Gon. ./<ks ace ie wee eee 

WALTON—Christ Church: Dom....... 

WEsTPOoRT—Mary Caroline Keith Hay- 
mer, “Gebioccin is ohked oe ew cad meets 


Arkansas 
Ap. $26.00; Sp. $11.00 
CampEN—Mrs, A. A. Tufts, Gen...... 
LittLE RocKk—Trinity Cathedral: P. 
K. Roots, Sp. for Church Extension 
Bund? Porto yRiGds s < ain.o oiein Oaeighe wee 
Pek. “Rootes Geno .acwe sc ae 
Miss Mary Knox Gatlin, Junior Aux., 
oo eee ers aioe Fe oa ee 
MarIANNA—St. Andrew’s: Dudley S. 
Clark, Sp. for Church Extension 
Fund, Porto .RiGOCGM a ccs wise b eles 00 


Atlanta 
Ap. $208.48 


ATLANTA—Incarnation: Gen.........+. 
St, Paul’s: 
CALHOUN—St. James’s: Gen.......... 
CARROLLTON—St, Margaret’s : wk oe 
CavE Sprinc—Church of the Good 

Shepherds “Gen sv o-. ele hk women mh 
CoLumBusS—St. Christopher’s : 
Trinity Church: Gen., $5; Wo. 

Caroline Day-school, Shanghai, 
Drcatur—Holy Trinity Church: $4.50, 

eit 2d otBl Goin en tam seu aces ene 
Hast Pornt—St, Paul’s: Gen.... 
EATONTON—AIl Angels’: Gen.... 
MARIETTA—St. Barnabas’s: Gen..... 
MILLEDGEVILLE—St, Stephen’s: Gen... 
Norcross—St. Thomas’s: Gen.... 


Aux, 


UNIon Pornt—Mission: Gen......... 
eT ats of the Mediator: 
en. 


ce 


wo 


oo 
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25 
21 


10 
20 


00 
00 
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Acknowledgments 


Bethlehem 

Ap. $456.34; Sp. $25.00 
DRIFTON—St. James’s: Frn., $189.18; 
Junior Aux., Sp. for St. Mary’s-on- 
the-Mount, Sewanee, Tennessee, for 
purchase of shoes, $25 ray wcaha tos ete 
HAZLETON—St. Peter’s: Gen......... 
POTTSVILLE — Trinity Church: Dom 
FIT cael vie UR, Sah Aegis a eg aaa 
READING—St. Mary’s Chapel: Gen.... 
SHENANDOAH—AIl Saints’: Gen...... 
SouTH BETHLEHEM—WNativity: A. N. 
Cleaver, $100, Mrs. A. N. Cleaver, 
RRO eCON i NE SII aes oS ele he e 
WHITE HAvEN—St, Paul’s: Gen...... 
WILKES-BARRE—St. Clement’s: Gen. 


WYOMISSING—Miss Elizabeth Hemsley, 
medical work, Gen 


MIScCELLANEOUS—‘‘Decimus,” Frn..... 
California 
Ap. $324.44; Sp. $55.00 
ALAMEDA—Christ Church: Brotherhood 


of St. Paul, Chapter No. 30, Bishop 
Rawe & 062s Anw Alaskan c~.5 x-caie.cca tes 
BERKELEY—Mrs. M. J. Easton, Gen... 
FOWLER—S?t. Michael’s: Gen......... 
FRUITVALE—St. Philip’s : Gen. 
pale PaRK—Trinity Church s. S*: 
en 
OAKLAND—Trinity Church S. S.*: 
Miss Mary K. Robertson, Gen...... 
Miss Z, J. Hatch, support of Bible- 


popasietae | CNA. nce wlS che sins ere s.2 <ieye cs 
agg Grove—St. Mary’s 8S. 8S 
Sot, PRRs, Sear Sige nA Pe Ceci Ee: 
Pato ALTO—AIL Souls’: (of which § 
SEE 59 en Es eee aie nons 
SAN FRANCISCO—St. John’s: Gen..... 
Bits StCDIVGTE Sa GOM ats, bia. ss acs, se. ware erate 
MEVSe Gem We GERDA GOH. a. 5 0c ee icte ss 


Rt. Rev. W. F. Nichols, D.D., Sp. for 
Bishop Whipple Memorial, Havana, 
Cuba 
SAN RAFAEL—S?. Paul’s: 
SELMA—St.. Luke’s: Gen..........+ 
MISCELLANEOUS—“B.,”’ Sp. for Shang- 
hai, Catechist School Land and 
ep taTi UING % Sie whe clea ers Toaiclee a eheuaee 


Central New York 


Ap. $776.69; Sp. $100.00 


AUBURN—St. Peter’s: Gen 
BINGHAMTON—Mrs. J. 
Gen. 
CazENoviA—Mrs. G. C. Ward, Gen.... 
CHAMPION—St. John’s: Gen... 


eee eee 


~ CLEVELAND—St. Jaméeés’s: Gen....... A 
CoPENHAGEN—Grace: Gen.........-- 
FINE VIEwW—Mrs. ar Sg M. Stone, 


(C2) 2p ee 
“Sete FEeRry—Miss- ‘s. ve “Goodyear, 
en ee eee ee 
New. BERLIN—Mrs. 8. T. Sprague, Gen. 
NorwicH—Mrs. A. J. Beebe, Gen. 
ONONDAGA petri of the Good 
Shepherd: Gen...... Rideo ardor 
OwxEco—St. Paul’s: "$11.25; 
ET ap Ll ates | 
Paris HimLu—St. Paul’s : 3 
SENECA Fatus—Trinity Church: ‘Frn. 


SKANHATELES—Wo. Aux,» Sp. '- for 
“Skaneateles”’ scholarship, Tortella 
Hall, Nenana, Alaska...... 


SyRAcUsE—AIL Saints’: Indian, ‘$5. 15; 
Dom., $6.25; Gen., $5.50.......... 
(In Memoriam), A Desa rly (Gel, 

Utica—Holy GrossGend. Dann. 

St. Andrew’s: Dom., $5.75; Gen., $6.15 

MISCELLANEOUS—WoO. ‘Aux., Fifth Dis- 

PICT GCL reafe foyrelvereriev'e! oye setae ie’ #1» 


see eee 


186 79 
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Chicago 

Ap. $1,078.06; Sp. $235.03 
AvRorRA—Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., 
Geta cline anvsatcche pooh crac has 
BELVIDERE—Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
Building Fund, Shanghai.......... 
All Sawts’: Wo, Aux, Gen... 20.0. 0s 
Ascension: Wo. Aux, Gel... oan ws os 
Atonement (Edgewater): S. S.,* Gen. 
Christ Church (Woodlawn ark) 
ELINOR ENC oO hte Re ORE nee 


Epiphany: ‘H.,” 
Grace: Wo. Aux., 
St. John’s School, 


“J.”’ (In Memoriam), 
Cape Mount, Af- 


785 
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i=) 
Oo 


ou 


ot 
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o 


rica, $40; ‘‘Frank’’ scholarship, St. 

John’s School, Cape Mount, Africa, 

$40; Sp. for St. John’s College, 

Expansion Fund, Shanghai, $100... 180 00 
Church of the Good Shepherd: Wo. 

Aire, GEM: fan ao ote icc oa ies Sieh wl eaeuenc rata é 2 00 
FLOW CHOSH : HLT cycpreveusiepoue eeyeneus aeav gees 7 00 
Incarnation (Fernwood): ‘M.,” Gen.. 1 00 
Church of Owr Saviour: Wo. Aux., 

(RET fe ce casieus wld atau Sli etal ae ob ne eNer et aes 2.50 
St. Ambrose’s: Wo. Aux., Gen........ 1 00 
St. Andreiw’s:: Wo. Aux.; Gen... ...0s 10 00 
St. Bartholomew’s: Wo. Aux., Gen.... 17 08 
St. James’s: Dom, and Frn., $205.32 

Morning Primary and Afternoon Sun- 

day-school, Children’s Birthday Of- 

fering, Sp. for Bishop Graves, Shang- 

etch baa A Gt: PROT Pa NC aeRO Oke CAMOIO ID coke OO 212 76 
Si LeRilip7s WO Alix, "GOL. nercnete cies 1 00 

Miss Marion P. Warren, Gen....... 10 00 

Mrs. W. C. Wheelock, Gen......... 5 00 

JeeRS Pendleton, Gent wer oea aus) ee 5 00 

Miss Agnes HB. Kraft, Gen........-.- 1 00 
EvANnston—St. Luke’s: Dom. and Frn., 

$26.50; Sp. for -St. John’s Univer- 

sity, Shanghai, $2; Wo. Aux., Gen., <= 

CG ame eC ee ene em ONT ge 88 50 
GALENA—Gyrace : Wo. Kux., Genes are 2 00 
GLtEeNcoE—St. Elizabeth’s: Wo. Aux., 

(Cr: s cE sd AO nen dO Centre Oo A owed 7 00 
HIGHLAND PARK—Trinity Church: Gen. 58 00 
HINSDALE—Grace: Gen., $58.53; Sp. 

for St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, 

CS ee atied DERE Chee ST REED Ce ceae Gent OS 63 53 
LA GRANGE—Emmanuel Church: Wo. 

Aux., Gen., $10; Junior Aux., Sp. ; 

for Miss Stewart’s work, Hankow, 

SAE eo sige Om aa aco oie Date 15 00 
LAKE Forest—Church of the Holy 

Spirit: Dom., $50; Gen, $389.58.. .439 58 
Maywoop — Holy Communion : Wo. 

PATE GOT eae ie cia taiagent te ls seus ohonehs eens 1 00 
OrrawA—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., - 

Gen., $1; Sp. for Bishop Hous 2 

AV asiay ee never cus eels e hetel PA asus persia 4 3 00 
STERLING—Grace : Wo. Aux., Gen. Ohne 2 00 
STREATOR—Christ Cnuneks “Wo, Aux., » 

Gens iste crore Oe ce UMC e le don 1 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. — ‘Wo. ANIX. 0 DE: 

Myer’s work, Shanghai, $6; Sp. for 

American Church Institute for 

Negroes, $25; Sp. for St. Paul’s 

College, Tokyo, $25; Sp. for Build- 

ing Fund, St. Blizabeth’s Hospital, 

Shanghai $57 (of which from offer- 

ing of Quiet Hour, ae offering of : 

annual meeting, $50) hes 2 EY 

Colorado 

Ap. $137.56 
BovuLDER—Mrs. Robert Fenton, Gen.. 100 
CANON Crry—Cnhrist Church: Junior 

Aux., $7.88, A. R. Livingston, $15, 

JN hee Livingston, Pao (Chil, ailon eau 47 88 
CoLoRADO SPRINGS — St. Stephens : 

Dome ‘an deghir west sinters a ckaterekel pete 16 63 


a 


FOR 
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DENVER—St. Barnabas’s; Gen........ 
St. John’s: ‘‘A Member,” Gen........ 


Mrs, Alfred Brown, Gen........... 


PUEBLO—St, James’s (Bessemer) : Frn. 
Mrs... Joseph Av Fill, "Gen. t.5 ccc. 3 
Connecticut 
Ap. $2,418.42; Sp. $175.00 
BRIDGEPORT—St. George’s: Gen..... 


St. John’s: “Glover Sanford Memorial” 


scholarship, St. Margaret’s School, 
TROL: chs weumetht (ere a he Bhat ie eushe tegaene iets 
BRIDGEWATER—St. Mark’s: Gen...... 
DANIELSON—St. Alban’s: Gen........ 
East HappAM—Réy. Dr. F. C. H 


Wendel, for Bishop Rowe’s work in 
Alaska, $1; Bishop Roots’s work in 
Hankow,. $2.50; <Mrs, ¢ - (160. 
Wendel, Sp. for Archdeacon At- 
wood’s work in Arizona, $2........ 


FORESTVILLE — St. John’s Mission 
Se ee Maies is: ahd -eicsues «1 sued, OMRehe eas ae eee we 
GREENWICH—Christ Church: $48, E. 


M. C. Leonard, $15, Sp. for Expan- 
sion Fund, St. John’s University, 
SHAN SRAL 2 srcinyacea ero chemin die cele te 
HARTFORD—Christ Church: “J. E. K.,” 
Sp. for Rev. R. EB. Wood, Wuchang, 
Hankow, for purchase of land...... 
DO SOMME cM TI a, crdlk ote eee dnmeebe rea aac 
Trinity Church: “A Member,” Gen... . 
Mrs: Ja Garrett, \Gen see ties «cee 
Mrs. A. C. Goodman, Sp. for Expan- 
sion Fund, St. John’s University, 
Shanghai 
je MS, due Geis coerce. 
IvorytTon—‘“‘A subscriber to 
SPIRIT OF MISSIONS,” Gen......... 
LITCHFIELD—St. Michael’s: Wo. Aux., 
Mrs. F. M. McAllister, Gen........ 
Lone Hitu—G@race: Gen............ 
LymMre—“A Friend,” for the services of 
averse Lor ONG Gayess dsacwsneare 
MIDDLETOWN—Miss BH. A. Barry, Gen. 
Mrs. A.D; Medlicott, ‘Gen... 2... 24. 
MILForRD—St. Peter’s §. S.: For Alaska 
Mystic—St, Mark’s: Gen........... 
NAUGATUCK—Mrs, Maria N. 
COT, 2 sare win you vieray sruce ooate Rbatettel oe: Sep torth 
NEw BritaIn—St. Mark’s: Gen....... 
NEw CANAAN—St. Mark’s: Gen....... 


eee eae 


kiss, for medical work among women 
and: children in’ Ohina. % i's su. «ee es 
Miss Jane N. Bishop, Gen.......... 
il LONDON—St. James’s: ‘‘Lega,” 
OUT", sbatehehate Ps easel tele Widths auareeeie wit 
NEW MiLrorpD—All Saints’ Memorial: 
St. John’s: Miss Lena A. Botsford, 
$3.75, C. Elmer Beach, $1, Gen.; 

- Girls’ Friendly Society, for work 
among children in Alaska, $2.44.. 
NorroLK—HElizabeth V. Sage, Gen.... 
NoRWALK—St. Paul’s: Gen.......... 
PorTLAND—Trinity Church: Dom..... 
RIDGEFIELD—Mr, Albert N. Stone, Gen. 
SALISBURY—St, John’s: Gen......... 
SHARON—Christ Church: Gen........ 
SHELTON—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: In memory of Elizabeth Sea- 
PY NIOHOIS, Gen, ir a wtscede tea h. 
Sour Kent—Mrs. R. J. Boyd, Gen... 
SoutH NorwaLK — Trinity Church: 
Bethany Guild, for “Bethany” schol- 
arship, St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo. 
STaAmMrorp—James H. Burdick, for 
work in St. Matthew’s Mission, 
SALAD Rantca cath ofPremeos tA oe catuene emis, S 
Miss Susan Leeper, Gen........... 
Miss L. Le Roy, for settlement house 
OP MGI Ale riat wlsutast hie of sieunAilsuet erat s 
STRATFORD—Christ Church 8, S8.*: 


47 
15 
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Acknowledgments 


Gen. 
TARIFFVILLE—Trinity Church: Gen.... 
TasHua—Christ Church: Gen........ 
THOMASTON—Trinity Church: Gen.... 
WALLINGFORD—St, Paul’s: Gen....... 
WASHINGTON—Mrs, Orville H. Platt, 

Gen.) Gasiees oh eer ow ree ae pee 
WESTON—Emmanuel Church: Gen.... 
Winpsor—Grace S. S.: Sp. for child’s 

bed, St. Luke’s Hospital, Ponce, 

Porto “RICO. os es bese bon one aes 
YANTIC—Grace : 
MISCELLANEOUS—In memory of Mr. 

John G. Wloyd, G6Gs. ss .c5- ss arin 

ONT 7” (CO arn es OLE ates ele e oes 


Dallas 


ABILENE—Heavenly Rest: 
BROowNWoop—St. John’s: 
CorsIcana—St. John’s: Dom........ 
DaLLAsS—Incarnation: Juniors, No. 1, 

Gen. 


Fort WortH—St. Andrew’s: Dom. and 
PBs 0i8, shana Wile ees ee On aslo aie 
Trinity Church: “A Member,” Gen 


Mr. Rochester Haddaway, Gen..... : 
MISCELLANEOUS—Junior Aux., Gen.... 


Delaware 
Ap. $89.00: Sp. $31.50 
MIDDLETOWN—St. Anmne’s: Gen., $6; 


Junior Aux., Mountain District of the 


SOULS ba AGN. ne ns oak ete ters 
NEWARK—St, Thomas’s: Junior Aux., 
Gen., $1; Sp. for Bishop Rowe, 
PINGS, “SS 56R4 tidelus edie oe ee 
Miss Fannie L. Shapleigh, Gen..... 
NEw CASTLE—Mrs. H. H. Hay, Gen.. 
REHOBOTH—AIl Saints’: Gen........ 
Smyrna—St. Peter’s: Junior Aux., 


Mountain District of the South, $3; 
Sp. for Bishop Rowe, Alaska, $2... 
STAUNTON—S?t. James’s: Gen., $25; 
Junior Aux., Mountain District of the 
Souths wSE sicko wee sere geemen at eee 
WILMINGTON—Calvary: Junior Aux., 
Mountain District of the South.... 
Holy Trinity Church: Junior Aux., 
Mountain District of the South..... 
St. John’s: Junior Aux., Mountain Dis- 
trictof the: South. cocci awoke om 
Trinity Church: Junior Aux., Moun- 
tain District of the South......... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Junior Aux., ‘Bishop 
Lee” scholarship, St. Andrew’s Sem- 
inary, Mexico, $16.50; Sp. for Miss 
C. J. Neely, Tokyo, $5.50; Sp. for 
Rey. E, L. Woodward, Anking, Han- 
kow, $13; Sp. for Rev. S. H. Littell, 
Hankow, $9..... re So ne ee 


Duluth 


Ap. $13.79 


DULUTH—St, Paul’s: Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
Ot Bi ReePO Gets te takes Siete eee 


GLENWoop—St. POUP SE: — GOD em sistent ohn 
East Carolina 
Ap. $35.00 
BEAUFORT Co.—St. James’s (Bel- 
liaven)} >: 2Gemiianh ewe ce SOD ROR 
Hypr Co.—St. George’s: Gen........ 


WILMINGTON—St. Mark’s S. S.*: Gen.. 
SAR riends? Genk sane nee s/he 


Easton 

Ap. $99.69 

CxuctL Co.—St. Stephen’s (Earleville) : 
Junior Aux., for ‘‘Shasi Day” schol- 
arship, Hankow, $10; Bishop Hare, 
Indian, South Dakota, $2.......... 
CrecIL Co.—St. Mark’s 8S. §8.* (Near 
Perryville) <? (Gonewn se eee 


00 


00 
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Acknowledgments 


St. Mary’s S. S.* (North East): Gen.. 
Branch Wo. Aux. (North Sassafras) : 
MOT ONS TST aK Witte lee Naga k tee sie wee 

DORCHESTER CO.—Christ Church (Cam- 
UME Se TE lg re ee ae 5 iavioe an aw 

QUEEN ANNE Co.—Mr, and Mrs. Edwin 
H. Brown, Jr. (Centreville), Gen... 

MISCELLANEOUS—Branch Junior Aux., 
REO Sey Srie age ete ee cisine wane cabot ace 

Florida 
Ap. $191.80 

ALTON—St, John’s: Gen... 0. ccs e eres 

FERNANDINA—St. Peter’s: Gen....... 

JACKSONVILLE—Church of the Good 
PR MOIGT Gc ASOD. srsc5 sixeue wna Wk) ppsnaiteeeme 

MONTICELLO—Christ Church: Gen.... 

St. AUGUSTINE—Miss Dorothy Dew- 
BEES GOR ...1,5 ov oer wake et chee 

WATEDO—S¢,. POUPs s Gedo ick s helen aes 

Fond du Lac 
Ap. $62.90 

Fonp pu Lac—St. Paul’s: “G. M. R. 
mand, By Rie Gen As we Sec 

JACKSONPORT—Holy Nativity: Gen. 

MARSHFIELD—St. Alban’s: Gen....... 

OsHKOSH—Trinity Church: Gen..... 

SHEBOYGAN—Grace: Gen............. 

TOMAHAWK—St. Barnabas’s: Gen 

Georgia 
Ap. $187.96: Sp. $53.40 


AvuGcusta — Atonement: Junior Aux., 
Rey. Robert White’s salary, Baguio, 
Philippine Islands, $3; St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Shanghai, $3; Sp. for Rev. 
Mr. Betticher, St. Mark’s, Nenana, 
Alaska, $1; Sp. for Holy Trinity Or- 
phanage, Tokyo, $2; Sp. for ‘‘Sister 
eee Se. scholarship, Guantanamo, 

uba 


Church of the Good Shepherd: Wo. 
aK. GSH. 5 5 telee na te een arate 
“A Friend,’ Sp. for Church Exten- 
Mane wond, Porto WRicot. cs 2..serke 


Christ Church: W. H. Elliott, Gen. 

St. Michael’s S. S.: Sp. for Rev. Robb 
White, Philippine Jeiandsrs. . sven 38 

WAYNESBORO—St. Michael's: r 

MISCELLANEOUS—Babies’ Branch, In- 
dian Schools, South Dakota, $15; 
missionary teacher, Alaska, $6; mis- 
sionary teacher, Porto Rico, $6; 
hospital work for children, Alaska, 
$10; missionary teacher, West Af- 
rica, $6; Akita Kindergarten, Tokyo, 
$17.96; Angelica Church Hart Day- 
school, Wuchang, Hankow, $5; ‘‘Lit- 
tle Helpers’’’ Day-school, Shanghai, 
$15; Gen., $20; Sp. for Bishop 
Spalding, Whiterocks Emergency 
Fund, Utah, $5; Sp. for ‘‘Little 
Helpers’ ” bed, St. Agnes’s Hospital, 


North Carolina, Ct aetna 
Harrisburg 
Ap. $390.16 
BELLEFONTE—St. John’s: Gen....... Fe 
BLoomsBuRG—St. Paul’s: ve ome 
CaRiiste—‘M. F.,” Gen..........-. 
HagrisBuRG—St. Andrew’s : ‘Gen. ooken. G, 


ON er erateats ig..de canto seyeee 
Mrs. A, Wilson Norris, 


St. Paul’s: : 
St. Stephen’s: 
MEN OE St Agua ANIA txueha 5! 581912 s%isi o:8 tae 
Mrs. R. A. Lamberton, GE. oie 
MARIETTA—St, John’s: Gen........-.. 
WILLIAMSPORT—ALIIl Saints’ 8. S.: Gen. 
Christ Church: Dom., $21.32; Frn., 
mselcso Gen. $41.05... 550.2 
YorK—St. Andrew’s: Gen....+.-++-s 


oe 


Pe ed 


Le uo 
ADPONW 


110 


00 
00 


00 
00 


40 
00 


96 


Indianapolis 
Ap. $3818.10; Sp. $10.00 
ALEXANDRIA—St. Paul’s: Gen........ 


ATTICA—Grace : 
CoOvVINGTON—Mrs, T. Q. Brookes, Gen.. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE—St. John’s: Frn.... 
ELMWoop—St. Stephen’s: Gen. 
FRANKFORT—St, Luke’s: Gen. ’ 
INDIANAPOLIS—Grace: Men’s Auxiliary 
Association, Gen 


St. Alban’s: Gen 

Eg ICL BAe OI Noe ebrsy eke aris, aicare) op sve sese a 

St. Philip’s: Gen 

JEFFERSONVILLE—St. Paul’s: J. Vz. 
Reed, Sp. for Church Extension 


FUNG) ACOREG. PCG orc ves cian, case edo 


MT. VERNON—S?. John’s: Gen........ 
MUNGCID—Grace's Gens. a ieais 0 porsune 
PRINCETON—St. Andrew’s: Gen....... 


SHELBYVILLE—Christ Church: Gen.... 
TERRE~HAutE—S¢t. Luke’s: Gen....... 
SE. CDOS "SOGOU cess ous a)0im ee Tau! wp affect cals 

Walbur iO pening, “GED are,..g).civale sueceks 


Iowa 
Ap. $203.98 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Grace: 
CHARITON—St. Andrew’s: 
CLINTON—St. John’s: Gen........... 
INDEPENDENCE—St. James’s: 
Wo. Aux., Miss Babcock’s salary, 
Tokyo, $8; Gen., $5; Junior Aux., 
GSTS, GD are reaches tile bvacacals, Sih. oinass CRC R Eee 
Iowa Ciry—Wo. Aux., Miss Babcock’s 
Salary, TOKYO... hes suisse sioner etmaae 
OsKALOOSA—St. James’s S. 8.*: 


Kansas 
Ap. $517.81; Sp. $52.00 


ATCHISON—Sarah G. Walton, Settle- 

ment House, Manila........ sihedinarieifs 
CHANUTE—Grdces Gen..........-+6% 
GHERRYVALE—St. Stephen’s: Gen..... 


Emporia—Mrs, O. B. Hardcastle, Gen. 


Fost RILpY——-Gen mire arate = chee in oles ols 
Fort Scorr—St. Andrew’s : Ladies’ 
Gatldi 2Gen a. akuscis cranes tiers Steinar 
E'RODPDDNAG=-GOl.% oo. susie psrateleiem atereiencnate 
INDEPENDENCE—Lpiphany: Gen....... 
JUNCTION CiTy—Covenant: Gen...... 
PITTSBURG—St, Peter’s: Gen......... 
ToPEKA—Grace: Frn.......+.++5 
Wamunco—St, Luke’s: Dom. and Frn.. 
WicHiTa—St. John’s 8S. S.: Sp. for 


“Honolulu” scholarship, for Hannah 
Cummings and Bishop Restarick... 
MISCELLANEOUS — Wo. Aux., “Bishop 
Thomas Memorial’ scholarship, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai (of 
which Juniors, Gen. (of 
which Juniors, Babies’ 
Branch, $6), $316.96; Sp. for Bish- 
op Nelson, Atlanta, Georgia, scholar- 
ship in school for poor whites, $12. 


Kansas City 
Ap. $382.55; Sp. $156.50 


CARTHAGE—G race : TheeD Wo. Rass 
A pthc eOe ty heels. Cun poe 

KANSAS Ciry—Grace : ’ ¥Frn., $56; “Wo. 
Aux ‘Gens. $27.75 Sr it Gen., 50 
ets. ie 

St. Augustine’s: Wo. ‘Aux., Gen., $5: 
Sp. for Bishop Rowe, Alaska, $2. rer 


St. iGeorge7siy Gem. sts sie 6s say helene 
St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Genie voks ack 
St. Mary’s : = Woe Aux., Sp. for St. 


Mary’s-on-the-Mount, Sewanee, 
nessee, $25; Sp. for Rev. A. DeR. 
Meares, Biltmore, for church~ build- 
ing, Asheville, $2.50 
St. Paul’s : Wo. Aux., 
Aux, $5, Gen... 


<, $25, Junior 


siieret aL 8.0)b) 616 6) 6. 47s, 6 tae. 
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Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., $20, Junior 
ANIM Mai 1 0,> GON Nes here iat asain apiece eee 
MARSHALL—‘“‘A Friend,’’? Gen......... 


St. JospepH—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., 
native Bible-women, Wusih, Shang- 
hai, $50; Juniors, Gen., $7.50 

SPRINGFIELD — Ohrist Church: 
$18; Junior Aux., Gen., $6; Sp. for 
Bishop Aves, Mexico, $2........... 

MIS@ELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., ‘‘Margaret 
Atwill” scholarship, Girls’ High 
School, Kyoto, $50; Gen., $42.82; 
Sp. for ‘‘Mary F. Eaton” scholarship, 
Honolulu, $50 
Junior Aux., 


Gen., 


Sp. for Edward Atwill 


Nearing Memorial, for educational 
Work In M6xiGosn)tetayenicert as ee ele 
“Little Helpers’ ”’ kindergarten, 
Akita, Tokyo, $10; Gen., $8.48; Sp. 


for hospital, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, $3; Sp. for children’s ward in 
Chinese Hospital, San Francisco, 
California, $4; Sp. for missionary 
font, Sewanee, Tennessee, $1; Sp. for 
aca ey Fund, Whiterocks, Utah, 
2 


Kentucky 
Ap. $349.25; Sp. $5.00 
BOWLING GREEN—R. W. Covington, 


(Cy 2 ot pe Rare, ci orate terete 
HENDERSON—George Lyne, Gen 
LOUISVILLE—Advent: Gen 
Christ Church Cathedral: 

Hewett, Indian 
Grace S.: SAiMGGne itsigts. chcke cose ere 
Church of Our Merciful Saviour: Gen. 
St. Andrew’s: Gen., $150; Mrs. C. C. 

Mengel, Gen., $75; J. C. Loomis, 

Sp. for Church Extension Fund, 

Porto Rico, $5; Wo. Aux., “Nellie 

Rogers Robinson” scholarship, St. 

Elizabeth’s School, South Dakota, 

$60; Brazil, $12.50 


Lexington 

Ap. $14.50 
DANVILLE—Trinity Church: Gen...... 
NEES? Jaki COWRA, “GET An neu, hau e 
FRANKFORT — Miss 
Alaska ... 


Long Island 


Ap. $802.24 
BrooKLyN—Ascension (Eastern Dis- 
trict, Greenpoint) : ey a ii Ala, heer 
niston, Gen 
Bhee OCCU St. GOH o..uo.s cians ea. ce 
Grace:<(Helehts)\< 2 Genin os en Soler oes 
Church of the Holy Comforter : Gen.. 
Ge OR St UGG, V. cske ae ole da Je, ss0-0 
St. Luke’s: Dom. and Frn., $100; Mrs. 
W. H. Bolton, Gen., $10; “A nony- 
mous,’ Dom. and Frn., $50... 
FLUSHING—St. George’s: Gen....... 
Great RIvER—Emmanuel ai ide Gen 
IsLip—St. Mark’s: Gen. 
MASSAPEQUA — Grace : $100, ‘Chapel, 
$10, Dom. and Frn........ 


"GON sais 
MinzoLA—Nativity + $7. 42, e Diy” 
POro ee ATO» grotdfayere wie rsie > bwin 
RICHMOND Hitn—Resurrection : “Gen. 
ee eee AW. Es Weeks, 
OD ta wortientare sus W icyslitireheins 


Los Angeles 
Ap, $184.05 ‘ 
LA JoLLA—Mrs. B.C. Rock, Gen. 2... 
eae ANGELES—Christ Church 8. 8.*: 


CPO ae (CINE Arata ahem 9 CPacers 
Miss Oma Cooke, Gen....... 


See e eee ees 
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Acknowledgments 


SANTA BARBARA—Mrs, Hannah Ude, 


Gone .Sc.os D5 oo eae eile ew eee 

SimpRRE MApRE—Mrs. M. A. Webster, 

(Ps en ee he A CR oe ei har WORE TS 1 
Louisiana 


Ap. $143.81 
CrowLEY—Trinity Church: Gen...... 


DONALDSONVILLE—Ascension: Gen..... 
Houma—St. Matthew’s S. S.*: Alaska, 
$23.89; Porto Rico, $9.75; China, 
$4.02; St. Luke’s Hospital, Shang- 
hai, $4.84; Miss Suthon’s work, 
Kyoto, SNF Sirveccoten eee oleta eine ea Selina 


LAUREL Hitt—J. B. McGehee, Gen. 


MoNROE—Grace: GeN....-+++++-4-+5 
New ORLEANS — Annunciation: Gen., 
$25; Wo. Aux., Miss Suthon’s salary, 


Kyoto, $2,052 hc cure oe oe et ee 
Christ Church Cathedral: 
St. George’s: Wo. Aux., Miss Suthon’s 

Salary, KYO sce. s 6 « oes Seas ene ee 
St. John’s: 


Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., Miss Su- 
thon’s salary, Kyoto... ..0.s.s-.0s 
Maine 
Ap. $238.38 
Aucusta—St. Mark’s: Mrs. J. W. 


Freese, 
BarR HarBor—St. Saviour’s ; 
LISBON CENTRE—Mrs. Alice Dickens, 

Ce ee RT ee ee 
NortH Haven—Mrs. W. N. Bullard, 

medical -work, Chind..3 Game =. <= oes 
PorTLAND—St. Stephen’s S. S.: 

+A Priend,” $10, Gen< 0.5 «oe ares 
Saco—Trinity Church: Gen.......... 


Marquette 
Ap. $52.96 


CEDARVILLE—Gen, «2... ccc wese crs uous 
CRYSTAL FAaLLs—St. Mark’s: Gen..... 
DrtTourR—St, Stephen’s: Gen......... 
EscaNABA—St. Stephen’s: Dom....... 
GLADSTONE—Trinity Church: Gen.... 
IRON RIVER—St. John’s: Gen......... 
PAINESDALE—St. Mary’s: 
STAMBAUGH—S?t, Mary’s: 
WiILSON—Zi0Wws “GON «, spsiaye le. «se\eeltons eles 
WINONA — Gene! visie.« iv ats. ays! ales Saihe y Otee 
MISCELLANEOUS—Gen. 2... .eceeee see 


Maryland 
Ap. $414.46; Sp. $10.00 
ALLEGHENY Co.—St. Philip’s Chapel: 
$3:50; ‘S.. 8% S39k,, Gonyce aot ae 
Holy Cross Chapel 
$S,. Sy Shek S2 Gees oe a Aerie 
ANNE ARUNDEL Co.—St. Peter’s Par- 


ish, Ellicott ine (Patuxent) : 
Gen, vv act geday peat ce aha, cbaNe Te Neh Whew ies, & 
St. Anne’s Parish (Annapolis) : Col- 
ered, SLOP Gens SiS ike ct isieterciess < xs 


All Hallows’ Parish : Dom. and Frn.. 
ae Alban’s pte tls (Glen Pg ica 
QD. eT a hive © State Silerelenears 
BALTIMORE—Advent Chapel: 
St. James’s: Gen. 
St. Margaret’s: 
Mrs, BH. S. Bowne, Gen...... 
Miss Virginia Bolton, AOU ere, v iehs.< 
“Two sons of Mrs. Horace Hills, " 
Bishop ee work, Alaska....... 
Sit Wx AG” (Spator ‘Rev, Mr. Ancell, 
Gicugnehe? Choke ana he Oe Ole tene, 
Edward L. Gernand, GED eren aan iets 
Miss M. D. Williams, CONG H are 
BALTIMORE Co, — Holy Comforter 
(inrtheryille)'s" IGenii. : siscis ess ee 
Bg of the Redeemer: Dom. and 
gta ae sete ee eens pers: Ccaubizelas ons 


eee eee 
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Acknowledgments 


St. John’s (Huntington): Gen........ 


St. Timothy’s (Catonsville): Gen..... 
FREDERICK CoO.—Mrs. Ann R. Johnson 

termenenion jit Alaskan soccer fa ces 
HARFORD Co.—St. George Parish 


(Perryman): 
Howard Co.—HMt, 
ALUN CLAN tera g Mhenle: aco Pero Seuss save 
St. Mark’s (Highland) : Gen......... 
WASHINGTON Co.—Miss Margaret New- 


comer (Hagerstown), Gen......... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., “A Mem- 
GE ar Cen m ot «here lee a Foes Gtk 
Massachusetts 

Ap. $2,920.05; Sp. $824.00 
AMESBURY—St. James’s: Gen........ 
AUBURNDALE—Miss S, Alice Ranlett, 
SUED WOO ce Fetal ue a ante. CON ar Pane 
Boston—Ascension: Wo. Aux., San 
Mabriek, Brazilicr.. iss 4's sks xs 
St. James’s S. S.* (Roxbury): “Perey 
Brown” (Graduate) scholarship, 
South Dakota, $60; Gen., $25...... 
St. John’s S. S.* (Jamaica Plain): 
Ee SI is i as eee ee Roe eae 
St. John’s (Roxbury): “A _ Parish- 
i Dates WC Tee ais Ae och SRG 
St. Mary’s (Dorchester) : seuolarehin. 
St. Hilda’s School, Wuchang, Han- 
kow, $50; Gen., $45; -Wo. Aux., 
OT et RE a ene ee ees 
St. Matthew’s (South): Gen., $26.93; 
WOs Us. FIRIDL, G2 osc site esp dyerse 
St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., Hooker School, 
MMS MPL HM Rae a sc elias, 6's. a austere eitinete ¢ 
St. Stephen’s: ‘‘A Friend,’ Sp. for 


Church Extension Fund, Porto Rico. 
Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., Isle of 
Pines, Cuba, $3; Hooker’ School, 
ae San Gabriel, Brazil, $5; Haiti, 
a Friend,” Sp. for Church Exten- 
sion Fund, Sark RICO! sy uel cveneiela ranels 
Miss M. G. Folsom, work in the West 
sown (ChaAttis. Gem scaic ston to <ps steers 
Edmund A. Strong, Gen........... 
Mrs. Boylston Beal, Sp. for Expan- 
sion Fund, St. John’s University, 
MADE Ral s srals outs sie keine cetera iene 
Boylston A. Beal, Sp. for Expansion 
Fund, St. John’s University, Shang- 
LON Syst See rae pence A Ste, Se 
Mrs. L. Bradley, 
“L,.”? (Dorchester), 
“A Friend,” 
“Chairman the South Dakota 
Maen etion eM CTEN M2. faceaiche ses vizte © eth eke 
AL eelend:) Gen 2 ste sists 
“From one who wants to help,” i 
BRADFORD—Mrs. W. B. Kimball, Gen. 
BrocKToN—Mr. W. H. Hobbs, Gen. eee 


_BROOKLINE—St, Paul’s: Gen...... sate 
Mires iC. 6. Sargent, Gem. <r. ae 
PORE Tight,” GOI.) sim. is oye fe ntl, 8 hs 
Miss Helen G. Clarke, Gen........ 
Rear Admiral Herbert Winslow, 
United States Navy, Gem.......... 

CAMBRIDGE—Ascension S. S.* (Hast): 
Gen. ee Ree tote cme is wit nea oas Bie 
E. SIRES S 2 GOD: 5 oa d.0 0 6 6 nb ein wis ew lave 

a. John’s: Wo. Aux., St. Andrew’s 
School, Mexico.....---+-s+eeee eres 

St. Peters: Wo. Aux., Ta ta wesiecctene. 
Mrs. M. P. White, Gon dtu. tarsi i 
Miss Esther F, Hamman, Genre 


“A Friend,’ work in northern part 
of China.. 
CoHASSET — St. 
$211.745 Frn., 
DANVERS—Mrs. 


eee een eee 


‘Stephens : Dom., 
$225.61; Gen., $7.60. 
> William FB. Symonds, 


(STO ee CAD CEC Cae ONC atelere 
DEDHAM—-Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: Wo. Aux., Hooker School, 


Mexico. 9.2). 


ereleird (6) a) 6 eeliar, ake te eo meyens Sie) 
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__Quincy—Christ Church: Gen 


FALL Rivpr— Ascension: Dom. and 
EIU Bors cueschabeeieapaest Siar cthentoei east Bh fang 

St. James’s: Wo. Aux., Sp, for rebuild- 
ing St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo. «. 

GLOUCESTER — Miss M. Humphreys, 
MGxUGOmer tc caer, camer ance a : 

GROTON AND AYER—St. Andrew's 
CONemareie arene eieie si cacseenin me mee 

HAVERHILL—Trinity Church: $62.30, 
Ss. &.,* $3.62, Gen 


IPSWIC rd. scension : 


TOL treveteletelieheltetel « 
LAWRENCE—Grace: Gen............. 
Miss Maria Packard, Gen...:...... 
LEXINGTON—Church of Our Redeemer : 
OCIA. Ritts: tetas Cem ate ee SR Oe 
Lynn—St, Stephen’s: Gen........... 
MANCHESTER—EHmmanuel Church: Sp. 
for St. John’s Expansion Fund, 
PH AME DALE W, crtnciecs. ci cictencvec sen wee 
MARLBORO—Holy Trinity Church: Wo. 
Aux., Hooker School, Mexico, $5; 
China, Daren tagvioce Ukecsrehenderete ck ok ee eae 
MEDFORD—Grace : Genes treitee saree 
MEDWAY—Christ Church: Gen.. 
MELROSE—Trinity Church: Gen...... 
MILLIS—St, Paul’s Mission: Gen...... 
NATICK—St, Paul’s: Dom. and Frn., 
$45; Wo. Aux., Gen., $22.15......:. 
NEWBURYPORT—S¢, Paul’s: ‘Members,’ 
South Dakota League, “Bishop 
Bass” scholarship, St. Elizabeth’s 
School, South Dakota, $60; Wo. 


Aux., Sp. for ‘‘“Mary J. Woart Memor- 


ial” scholarship, St. Paul’s School, 
ee ae Southern Virginia, 
NEWTON CeNTER—‘“A Friend,” medical 


wor 


$1 
Church of the Messiah (Auburndale, 
West): Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rev. Mr. 
Gilman’s personal use, Changsha, 
lam eo Wis ccs: scercdepsher sie a ee oe 
Norwoop—Gace ‘Mission : Genre onsen 
Be aon see: Elizabeth T. Crehore, 
en 


SHARON—St, John’s Mission : Gen.... 
Srasconset—Mrs. C. I. Meeker, Gen.. 


SOMERVILLE — St. James’s 8. S.* 
Wiest) is) MG OMI ibn. seuss or ennuslevonetotey. chomepe 
St. Thomas’s (Hast): Wo, Aux., 


Hooker School, Mexico........./.. 
SoutTH GROVELAND—St. James’s: Gen. 
TAUNTON—St, Thomas’s: Mission Class, 

Sp. for Bishop Kinsolving, Brazil. . 


WALTHAM—AScension: “E. HE. S.,” 
OMe ve syenererare hie ce At ae aloteieatae acta: 
WELLESLEY—Wellesley College: Chris- 


tian Association, Sp. for Miss Alice 
M. Fyork. Tokyo. for piano........ 
WINCHESTER—Epiphany: Circle City, 
Alaska, $25; ‘native clergyman,” 
Anking, Hankow, Ba0e 
WINTHROP—St. John’s Gen. ererspyeke 
WosuRN—Trinity Church : Wo. AEX, 
Sp. for rebuilding St. Hilda’s School, 


Wiuchang,, Hankow:. J. tj. 20 «nis sees 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., “‘A Mem- 
ber,” Sp. for —St: Paul’s College 
Building GTO TOKYO 0 a2 stews leetielere 


ay, Sunday-school, a on for St. John’s 
paierety. Expansion Fund, _Shang- 
HALs or oave eT nee 
Through “Dr. “Augustus Thorndike, 
Foreign Committee, mite-box belong- 
ing to the late Mrs. Augusta Thorn- 
dike, for Wri ss. Beas 

Through Wo. Aux., Mrs. GC. 'S. Tuck- 
erman and friends, salary of Rey. 
Julian L. es Jt Wusih, Shang- 


hai .... 3 
Wo. Aux. a “Nevada, $40. : "Western 
Color addoyy SAO. sie sae artes tates sels oasis 


400 


00 
00 


790 


Through Wo. Aux., ‘‘A Friend,’ Gen. 
Through Wo. Aux., “A Friend,’ Sp. 
for Miss L. J. Woods’s work with 


children, Fort Yukon, Alaska....... 


Wo. Aux., Foreign Committee, for 
“Nancy Long”’ scholarship, St. 
John’s, Cape Mount, Africa, Mrs. E. 


Te SOLOING Aidala ve Wauh 2b eapeaenal ae Sven 


Michigan 
Ap. $130.27; Sp. $15.00 
ANN ArRBoR—Mrs, Charles B. G. De 
IWATICTEGS, GOI cupjave. des) sMarenasiere oie nue 
BIRMINGHAM—St. James’s: 
CLINTON—St. John’s: Gen........... 
DEtTROIT—St. Andrew’s S. S.*: F 
St. John’s: Michael F. Pfau, $2, Mrs. 


G.. Hargreaves, $10, Gen... ides. 
Sveti OSSD MTS te GOD ere isc lelene 60m, «0 0 Un ates 
ee Cree iteO8 78: * On sass masta eateoi ds, Bin ede are 
SaGInaw — Calvary Memorial: Dom 

IVA SAEED che, os, 5 lsysnel oy ot sobi,7 polar ehe) eraee aera 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., for Dea- 

coness Routledge, Philippines...... 

Michigan City 
Ap. $282.49; Sp. $8.00 


Church of the Good 


EAST CHICAGO 
Shepherd: 


ELKHART—St. John’s S. S.*: St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Shanghai, $8; Gen., $8; 
Sp. for Sisters of .St. Mary’s, 
Sewanee, Tennessee, $8............ 

Fort WAyNE—Trinity Church: Gen.. 

GoOSHEN—St. James’s: Gen.......... 

Hammonp—St. Pawl’s: Gen.......... 

Koxkomo—St., Andrew’s: $33.60, Wo 
Aux, $6, GOR. «i sce aes . bare se bts 

PLyMouTH—St. Thomas’s: Gen....... 

SoutTH BEND—St. James’s: $25, S. S.,* 
ROI gi COLLneMy Pain ake Saate state lle Be 6s 

MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Gen...... 

Milwaukee 
Ap. $164.35; Sp. $5.10 


BARABOO—Mrs. Louisa M. Gowan, Gen. 


CHIPPEWA FALus — Christ Church: 
Kine oa s GONs. HeOs Oneness (/s19 19° ¢ ou 
CoLumMBuUS—St. Paul’s: Sp. for work 
at leper colony, San Juan, Porto 
EARN ete elit srs.4 © laos sd pileei leg we ce ke AS 
ELKHORN FALLS—St, John’s: $15.15, 
S.2p0oL0, Gens... easaviel ee tene atone 
HARTLAND—Grace: Gen.............. 


JANESVILLE—Trinity Church: Gen.... 
Mapison—Mrs. W. A. P. Monis, Gen.. 
MILWAUKEE — St. Andrew’s 8S. S.*: 
Support and education of Julia Red 
Bye, St. Mary’s School, South Dakota 
St. Edmund’s: Sp. for work at leper 
colony, San Juan, Porto Rico...... 
NS Pe eh CINES Sie MARGIN o/s crete eats ela 0 S08 
RActInE—Holy Angels’ Chapel Ss. Ses 
For Rev. R. BH. Woods’s work, Wu- 
chang, Hankow..... alee sce wigan orev 
Holy Innocents’ S. S.*: Rev. “ee By 
Woods’s work, Wuptang, Hankow. 


Bie tices *) ET. Gen func. Ee trans 
St. Stephens: Gene wnsic,s yore. creer ne 
: Minnesota 

Ap. 464.57 


ALBERT LEA—Christ Church: Gen..... 
BELLE CREBK—St. Paul’s: Gen....... 
Benson—Christ Church: Gen........ 
LAKE BENTON—St. John’s S. S.*: Gen. 
LITCHFIELD—Trinity Church: Gen.... 
Mazpppa—St. Andrew’s: Gen........ 
MINNEAPOLIS—AIl Saints’: ven: 
Mrs. J. T. Wyman, Gen. ala sheds 
RocHESTER—Mrs. Margaret Bracken- 
ridge, Dom... ... aOR Rak 3 
Sr, PauL—Christ Church : “Gen etiuotatene 
-Miss Eunice D. Peabody, Gein 5 5 pies 
NT ee lard, Genieid yc 
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Acknowledgments 


Ap. $224.56 


ABERDEEN—St, John’s: Miss Julia E 
Biokforel:. | c\sfitets op sheen er etereh ars) ot reas 
Str Marya s Gens fasnas -wle on 
BRANDON—St. Luke’s: Gen......++.+. 
CoLUMBUS—Mrs. C. B. Whitfield, Gen. 
HATTIESBURG—Trinity Church: Gen.. 
INDIANOLA—St. Stephen’s: Gen....... 
NATCHEZ George F. Greene 
se er eee Soil pig sis re 
Mrs. Ernest E. Brown, Gen........ 


PANTHER BuRN—Mrs. J. W. Jolnson, 


St. Mary’s School, Rosebud, South 
Dakota, .:.\srereavtans te nee eerensle eas ehe 
Pass CHRISTIAN—Trinity Church: $38, 
Wok Ais, S1596,- Gencn cine + oa slars 
RAYMOND—St, Mark’s: Gen.........- 
TERRY—Church of the Good Shep- 
ROPES (GOR e s+ d3,95.de wis Bh AROS NE Oe 
TUPELS—AIl Saints’: Gen........... 
VAIDEN—St. Clement’s: Gen......... 


VICKSBURG—HoOly Trinity Church: Wo. 


AUS, eR. ee. 2 Bc a eee ee 
Yazoo CiTy — Miss Katherine B 
MiAZ VG es i cleuces Otel as © ee a oe 
Missouri 
Ap. $751.53; Sp. $35.00 
St. Lours—Aill Saints’: Sp. for work 


of Rev. W. T. Cleghorn, St. Philip’s 
Glitch; ibds. Angeles. :.<+s.. cea 
Emmanuel Church (Old Orchard) : 
YBN oe hes ages pugniestiwtir 4clps dx tus Fo eee ts a Stn lh 
Mt. Calwary: Dom.cand PIM. 2... si seies 
Ser ARAN EIO Se SANs casa ovine arercgmuie Soot a one 
St. Augustine’s : 
St. Peter’s: Dom.,. $25; Fraz-$100... 
Trinity Church’ 8: S.2) Gen... ign. 
Mrs? Bi. IN WaDavis. Gans... tpuiiere cis ae 
M. Bryan Tompkins 
DELVES a eaw og aust sins. o ea Valles RO, Cie ren enon EE 


MiscELLANEOUS—Junior Aux., Sp. for 
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Miss Elizabeth H. Brown, Gen..... 5 

Mra, ©. Mo Brown. Genk a.c ences 5 

“M. C. B.” (Wissahickon), Gen. 5 

Mrs, S. Porcher (Chestnut Hill), 

medical Work: icles. .<t cen ne oee 5 

Miss E. Demuth (West), Gen...... 5 

ee Mary. G. Foster (Germantown), - 

Mena it B. “Cooper (Mt. Airy), Gen.. 2, 
PHOENIXVILLE — St. Peter’s: CaN 

Friend,” Sp. for Extension “Fund. 

(POMC EU COlpop rit ones euenei entnaen gltete 25 
ROCKLEDGE — Holy Nativity: “Junior 

BS MGM a rsgh ouativekss/s, 2 aneve, eke, pes eae El: 
SWARTHMORE—Mrs, A. B. Harrower, 

Gems) ses sivcea sete eating cel eater sere ta 3 
WAYNE—St. Mary’s: Junior Aux., ” Gen. 4 
WrEST WHITEHEAD—St. Paul’s: Gen.. 10 
WHITEMARSH—St. Thomas’s: Gen.... 100 
WILLOW GROVE-—St. Anne’s: Gen..... 3 
WyncotE—All Hallows’: Dom. and 

Frn., $20.30; Junior Aux., Gen., $5. 25 
WYNNEWOoD—Miss Mary K. Gibson, 

medical work....... etic eka taka eerie O0) 
MISCELLANEOUS—‘Y. Z.,’’ Gen........ 100 

Miss M. P. McBlair, Dom., $5 3; Frn., 

POE GOS ee Nolan .eean a 15 

Wo. Aux., salary of ‘Domestic Mis- 

sionary Bishop...... Sigs omelet 502 


Junior Aux., “St James” scholar- 
ship, Girls’ Training Institute, 
Pauls) River eAtrica. | oZog- 
Mary K. Gibson, “St. James” schol- 


arship, St. Mary’s Hall. Shanghai, 


St. 


00 


794 


$50; Gen. (of which Miss Elizabeth 
N. Brock and Miss Violet P. Walsh, 
SEED iat oT) Dis do toiwscats: teveeten 6..prrkaet ater kateods) keane Oa 


Pittsburgh 
Ap. $864.67; Sp. $10.00 


BROWNSVILLE — Christ Church: Miss 

Mary A. Hogg, Gen ic ei 05 sieeve wens 
BUTLER—St. Peter’s: Dom. and Frn.. 
EmportumM—Josiah Howard, Gen..... 
FAIRVIBW—St. Pawl’s: Gen......e00% 
FRANKLIN—St, John’s: Gen.......005 
GEORGETOWN—St. Luke’s: Gen.......- 
GREENSBURG—Christ Church; Gen.... 
JEANNETTE—Advent: Gen... eK amd 
NEW KENSINGTON—St. Andrew’ g: ’ Gen. 
PITTSBURGH — St, James’s Memorial: 


(eS Oe Oe Orme rece 
Trinity er Cl? 4 DOM ai av Seas erred 
John §. McCormick, Sp. for Expan- 


sion Fund, St. John’s University, 
SHSTRHBY ritegei. wpa: + iyeritemusre + ONC bom 
Mrs. Ormsby Phillips (Allegheny), 
Josephine Hooker School, Mexico... 
Quincy 
Ap. $238.02 
CANTON—St. Peter’s: $5.40, Wo. Aux., 
RRR OTN cst c: sueue.ees.ccaiere aucanssus rusteaghers a 
CARTHAGE—St. Cyprian’s: Wo. Aux., 
GORA Rete Oe Se chee aiaveisierel atnconetatater sere 
FARMINGTON—Calvary : Wo. Aux., Gen. 
GALPSBURG—Grace: Wo, Aux., Gen... 
NG ya) O15 5 WV OF CAIUS GOR si rere iecers) suns hs 
KEWANEE—St. John’s: Wo, Aux., Gen. 
KNOXVILLE—St. Alban’s: Gen........ 
Star MO74/8:5 WO eA Xs GET cls coverietot 


Church: - Wo. Aux., 
Re kL comme tedads. x ace canass deen ea bie auc aire 
Osco—Grace: Branch Wo. Aux., Gen. 
(of which Ministering Children’s 
League, $2 
PHor1A—St. Paul’s: 
See aeey OS INaFyT oi te Hess) ne sr eesans Alo aloes Giolla 
St. Stephen’s: Wo. Aux., $5, Junior 
PAU n dae CLE safe rauens ce Sones. o) 67s tie Wire 
gy he orintiae 0 wot the Good Shepherd : 
Wo. Aux., 
St. John’s Cainedrit: 
EeeEcem Maa etre Veni tariake, “< aen ca calves erate eps he he 
Rock IsLAnD—Trinity Church: Wo. 
Aux., $15, Holy poe Juniors, $1, 


MoLINE—Christ 


Dorcas Juniors, hi, Gems. ics. wis cen 
ee Re thar oh Wo. Aux., 
CUA ES ar aaidicteis tmsly @ Auete ie euse ayes 
MISCELLANEOUS — Branch Wo. Aux., 
SaMiY ir. Gets. 2. Pik aia, Hee Dee E A neeanda, aK 


Rhode Island 
Ap. $650.74; Sp. $505.00 


ApPonsauc—St. Barnabas’s: Gen..... 
Bristot—St. Michael’s: Gen. . 
CRANSTON—Mr. Walter Hirst, “Gen. 


EAST GREENWICH—Mrs. A. 8. Hodg- 
man, Sp. for Church Extension 
Bundy PontowvRica, .. .ateire wo oe 

LONSDALE — Christ Church: Junior 
Aux., for work in Alaska, $3; Col- 
ored work, $3; Indian work, $3; 
Wee OMIM D aire merele tise. F « mer 

Newport — “A Churchwoman,” for 


work in Alaska, $5; Sp. for the 
aah Mountaineers of biplioeecs 
Mrs. Ezra. A. Howard, Gen. Shee 3 
NorTH ProvipEncr—Church "of the 
Holy Spirit: Gen..... 
PawtucknT—Advent : Dom. and Frn,. 
PHILLIPSDALE—St, David’s: Gen...... 
PROVIDENCE—Church of the Redeemer: 
Junior Aux., for Alaska....... 
St, Andrew’s: Gen..... 
St. John’s: Dom., ay Frn., $75; are 
dian, $20; “M. b. Oy” Gen, $100, fi 


ves 


270 


00 


Acknowledgments 


St. Stephen’s: S. H, Woodcock, Gen... 
Mrs. Albert Babcock, Gen... ....- «ss» 
Mrs. Charles Bradley, Gen........ 
Miss M. L. Corliss, Sp. for Church 
Extension Fund, Porto Rico....... 
Miss Julia Grinnell, Gen.......... 
“nR.; Gen,, $1003 Ching; 325...0is 

SAYLESVILLE—Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
TUPMer; GROG wie sue cite yy iss os 

WARREN—St. Mark’s: 
Wheaten? Genie cat tats Wo aysbe. 2 tae ee 

WICKFORD—Miss C. Newton, Gen..... 

MISCELLANEOUS—FEranch Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for American Church Institute for 


Negroes, $240; Sp. for Rev. A. A. 
Gilman, Hankow, $150; Junior Aux., 
Getige SUL An 6 oh eee 


South Carolina 
Ap. $345.69; Sp. $41.00 


AIKEN—St. Augustine’s Mission: Gen. 
St. Thaddeus’s: Wo, Aux., for salary 
of assistant for Miss McCullough, 
Porto Rico, $1; N. S. Wilson’s Day- 
school, Hankow, $1; Sp. for ‘‘Bishop 
Howe” cot, St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
Shanehalt Sis arated aardee< as weet 
BATESBURG—S¢t, Paul’s: Gen......... 
BLUFFTON—Church of the Cross: (of 
which 1908-09; $2.50.))s stsccos 0 Pan.0 4 ig 
CHARLESTON — St, Michael’s: Junior 
Aux., Bishop Capers Day-school, Wu- 
chang, Hankow, $5; Sp. for R. 
Eshite TOKYO) S20 sate sisiers ts cae Gi owes 


Mr.” De iO Hayward, Geni... ches a's, «s108 ° 


Mas fsadc: Hayne, Ger... 3: esd 
CoLUMBIA—Trinity Church: Gen..... 
Trinity Chapel: “M, C. P.,” Gen... .. 
EASTOVER—Mrs. James Schoolbud, Gen. 
EDGEFIELD—Trinity Church: Gen.. 
GEORGETOWN—Mr, Walter Hazard, Gen. 
GREENVILLE—Christ Church: Gen.... 
GREENWoOOD—Resurrection: Gen...... 
LAURENS—“E. B. S. 
eats — Sheldon Church: 

OID co) eesiievi ergata eiatodeee ety Ries Oe 
PINOPOLIS—Trinity Church; Gen...... 


Wain Sd tah Cross: Wo. Aux., 
TTA ch atetc. nt to pists apc ome cin ahaa en 
WiLTon—Christ Church: Gen........ 
Southern Ohio 
Ap. $754.73; Sp. $41.00 


CINCINNATI—Advent: Wo. Aux., Gen., 
$7.50; Sp. for Maintenance Fund, st 


Luke's Home, Phoenix, Arizona, 
Grace (Avondale): Geno 2 
Nativity (Price Hill): S. S.,* Gen.. 


St. Mark’s Deaf-Mute Mission : Gen.. 
St. Pawl’s Cathedral: “B. M.,” Gen... 
St. Stephen’s (Winton LE ait : Gen., 
~~ Cot which Sisae i Na besei 2 


Calvary (Clifton) ; Wo. "Aux,, Gen. 
CotumBus—Trinity Church : Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Maintenance Fund, St. Luke’s 
Home, Phoenix, Arizona. so venraee 
Mrs. Rufus W. Clark and children 
(In Memoriam), Gen....... 
Mr. William T. Magruder, Ge 
HILLSBorRo—St. Mary’s: Gen., / $7. 52; 
Wo, Aux., Sp. 9 for Maintenance 
Fund, St Luke’s Home, Phoenix, 
Arizona, $5... SOPRA Mads, oituw ss 
NEWARK—Trinity Church : LE Ea cs a 
PoMEROY—Grace: Gen......... 


Oca. 


401 


Ha 


00 


00 


Acknowledgments 


PORTSMOUTH — Calvary: Deaf-Mute 
Mission, Gen... cis. SX Gh icteice RAID OM 
SPRINGFIELD — Christ Church: Frn., 
$30; Wo. Aux., Sp. for Maintenance 
Fund, St. Luke’s Home, Phoenix, 
EON as G0) CUS Samu «ows Sra uci iein's Ki ares 
WORTHINGTON — St. John’s: ‘‘Thank- 
OAL) ee PGA Btre OW 4-5 algetyee h Soairere 
ZANESVILLE — St. James's: ‘‘Faith”’ 
Harry and Louise Memorial scholar- 
ship, St. Mary’s School, South Da- 
kota, $30; Wo. Aux., for “J. F. Ohl” 
scholarship, St. John’s School, Cape 
WEG ATTICS (PAB vc. cs, tires oes uae 
MISCELLANEOUS — Branch Wo. Aux., 
RM ee ha lari’ < ro is a Pica eg Soe oharesa te 


Southern Virginia 
Ap. $585.36; Sp. $12.75 
Accomac Co.—St. James’s (Accomac) : 
TOM.) BOG PPM Nic wusben eee ee 


Aveusta Co.—Trinity Church 8S. S. 
(Staunton): for “C. McN. Whittle” 


scholarship, St. John’s University, 
PSPS AE © tora Nav-aee rs salen Sone cote SY © Shas! owes ane 
BatH Co.—Christ Church (Warm 
Springs) : Woman’s Guild, Gen..... 
St. Luke’s (Hot Springs): Gen., 
$65.50; Sp. for St. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo, $2.75: S. S. offering, Gen., 


Ra RAE Co tials, 4 fo To NW Spee le. Risjetarsresetoe Ss 
BEDFORD Co.—Mrs. J. D. Keeler (Bed- 
RRPR Ost Vc) «mCP OTL 2a icp cnens sche ysetgeneusisuuces 
BUCKINGHAM Co.—St. Peter’s: Dom., 
eS Eee lire 0 ate Nee ataie lakenlel'e wsheiiela. ails 


CAMPBELL Co.—Church of the Good 
Shepherd (Evington): $16, S&S. &., 
EPP U es AA OIN Ce Bias, Annie stataie ns sveuwte weeus 


Grace Memorial (Lynchburg): Cen... 
CHARLOTTE Co, — Ascension (Keys- 
DOWER ye SOIR Yew Maal, ais Telogs ake eiekonshats, & 


DINWIDDIE Co.—Church of the Good 


Shepherd (Grass Hill); “A Mem- 
BGT? POPs elves toiainveligia ol ners ogne 
Grace (Petersburg): Gen........... 
St. John’s (Petersburg) : Dom. and 
| Lig a: NS eR Pn e  k eeeMe 
Hatrrax Co.—St. Luke’s (Clover) 
ter | es sd wk us HSMM o sides pats allele ce folie 
James City Co. (Williamsburg)—Mrs. 
Peyten R. Nelson, Gen..........-- 
“A Friend in Southern js copitt 
REE isle sus lenih ely v ly apie e es age i ets 
MECKLENBURG CO. — “Christ * Chapel 
(Kimona): Gen... ces es cece nares 
MonTGOMERY CO.—Grace (Radford) : 
Merah tac Sips we hg yale cote eee sie relane) “cake 
NELSON Co.—Christ Church 8S. S.* 
(Schuyler) : Gen........----2+-+5> 
Grace (Massie’s Mills) : Colored mis- 
sions, $1.76; Gen., $18 th Keisusue inte Oa 
Christ Church (Norwood): Gen...... 
_NorFOoLK Co.—‘St. John’s (Ports- 
mouth): Rey. William 2: Brown, 
ECT Seg o of ear cIomNC ED aga takers P exe 
St. Paul’s (Norfolk): Gen........--. 


( Norfolk) —Mrs. Hz A. Camp, Gen. 
(Norfolk)—Miss E. L. Neilson, ‘for 
work of Dr. Pees B Bird ‘Han- 


toway) Dom., ig 10; Frn., $ ‘10. 
PITTSYLVANIA Co. (Danville)-—“Fredi- 
Se OTA 0.0, stores wo Me sete, vibllover = eusee 
PRINCESS ANNE — —Basiern Shore 
Chapel (Oceana): Gen.....--..-+ 
Be ger Gharcn (Norfolk): “M. Ww. 
Eig? = GOT 0. Ts oy statins gfe enone e epaiein oe 2) ¢ 
PRINCE EDWARD CO PRs Anne’s: 


Dom., 50 cts.; Frn., 50 
PRINCE GEORGE Co. ( uy 7 Pda 
The Misses Eppes, Gen......--- 
PULASKI CO. gece Church (Pu- 


Taski) : Gen.. ... 
Be opie Co. —R. “B. “Lee “Memorial 


se eeee 


10 
12 


18 


00 


00 


Chureh. (Lexington): Gen., $70; 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Armistead Lee 
chang "Chapel, Anking, Hankow, 
ADL aR INN a voce ceeicn eee ME EERE SiTeite ece sa 
TAZEWELL Co. (North Tazewell)— 
Mra tie olvase OL csratcsen cour oe 
WARWICK Co.—St. Paul’s (Newport 
News) : Gen., $16.94 ; Junior 
Aux., St. Luke’s Hospital, Shang- 
PEEVE: MALES cs 5 Reso, 6. vi bitenattrureusclacereie rs Cian the 
WASHINGTON Co. (Abingdon) —Miss 
Gaye. Blackford. \Genyn seo atv 
(Abingdc James L. White, 
(Ea) ei REA PEI IE RON Ie oe eet 

Springfield 

Ap. $69.69 
ALTON=—St, Pauls’! Gen..6 2. bomen es 


CARROLLTON—Trinity Church: Gen 
CHESTERFIELD—St, Peter’s: Gen..... 
JACKSONVILLE—Trinity Charch: Gen 


METROPOLIS—St. Alban’s: Gen....... 
PARIS—St. Andrew’s: 
SPRINGFIELD—St, John’s: 


Miss: Lucy H. Archer, Gen. o2.. 2.05. 


Tennessee 

Ap. $289.10 
CLEVELAND—St. Luke’s Memorial: Frn. 
JACKSON—St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
MrempHis—Calvary: Dom. and Frn., 
ST TSS. 5 «WO AIS, Glas tbo Obese 
Grace: \Suntor, Aux. Geni... ssGcacens 
NASHVILLE—Advent: Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
Christ Church: $1038, S.°S.,* _$6.47, 
(HONS Th Gpandlcavnax Shonen omen eee sh bran ean eaemehiaaate 
MISCELLANEOUS—‘‘A Helper,’’ Gen.... 


Texas 
Ap, $160.16: Sp. $1.00 
AusTIN—All Saints’: ‘A Communi- 
cant,’ Indian missions, $1.41; Sp. 
for Rev. Robert E. Wood, Wuchang, 
Hankow, for burghaeing of new 


PROD CL UY: ea sl ete sorat swnitels myo) sueNeeue ede 
GALVESTON — Trinity ‘Church: Wo. 
ATK GONa heros AR onUnenal cls auacsdsmatimaasneye tsar 
GEORGETOWN—Grace: Gen........... 


Houston—Christ Church: Wo. 
Gen. 
Trinity Church: Cen cee meee ene 


NacogpocHES—Mrs. John H. Cox, Gen. 


TJEMPLE—Onrist Church: Gen........ 
Waco—Mrs. Flora B. Cameron, Gen... 


Vermont 
Ap. $139.00 
NEwport—St. Mark’s “A Friend,” 
for work among mountain people of 
Asheville .... 
RIcHFORD—St. ‘Ann’s SS: 
Sr. ALBANS—St. Luke’s: 
municant,” Gen.«. se... 


MISCELLANEOUS — Branch Wo. Aux., 
eR 0 Peelers Si. Sia one Gatateea cao catch Roe teat ors 
Virginia 
Ap. $651.98; Sp. $144.00 
sar einen Co.—Grace (Camp nala Fi 


Gen 
CusivoteieoMen John B. Minor’ and 
friend, Gen. 5 
ALEXANDRIA Co. Christ Church : eA 


Wriend.?? WGent sa 5 gae-ohee ora eet 
Post Chapel (Fort Myer): Sp. for Miss 
Ridgely, Cape Mount, Africa.. Kemal 
East Fal's Church—Mrs. Charles A. 
Marsal. Gielye ajar eae eeses) same 
Essex Co.—St. John’s (Tappahan-~ 
NOCHE) 2) GON. oar. oie ole ae ow ose cles 


795 


80 


10 


bo 


i) 
WOANRURPNO 


24 
20 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


21 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


St. Paul’s (Tappahannock): Gen...... 
(Tappahannock)—Mrs. B. B. Bircken- 

TOUS, ~ GR Wesel ewe ele ore NT 
FAIRFAX Co.—S (McLean) : 


St. John’s 
B. G. Foster, Sp. for Church Exten- 
Blom Fund, Porto: Ricds.. 6. ce ec «en 

(Burke)—G. W. ©. Lee, Gen........ 

FauqQuiER Co. (Marshall)—Mrs, J. M. 
Ramey, Bishop Rowe’s work, Alaska. 

FLUVANNA Co. (Bremo Bluff)—Mrs. 
Charles Wilkinson, Sp. for Rev. B. L. 
Ancell, Yangchow, Shanghai....... 

GLOUCESTER Co.—Abingdon (Glouces- 
OTM: oon CHOTA ate tiles ce teeresahiote a: cle nee ous. tele 

Ware Church: Dom., $5; Gen., $18.25. 

Ware and Abingdon: Sp. for Rev. 
Ti sinclair, SHanehal ate sone os 

Henrico Co. — Hmmanuel Church 
(Richmond) : ‘‘Two Virginia Church- 
women,’ Gen. $80; Mrs. M. A. 
Stewart, Gen., $50; Junior Aux., Sp. 


for work in Bontok, Philippine 
SEATS} a) SD wrote eh vitvew ava. 8 mre S theeteL eke Bale 
Holy Trinity Church (Richmond) : 


Mrs. MoM. CO) “Patterson. Gen is owess «+ 
St. James’s (Richmond): Wo. Aux., 


F. Mayer, Sp. for Church Exten- 
Bion Muna Porio RCO. ..cteiare ete okays oun 
St. Mark’s (Richmond): Gen......... 
(Brook Hill)—‘‘A Virginia Church- 
ROUEEL TAG 2 GGT aah lye hvishel ake terteel coe ele 
(Richmond)—Mrs. Joseph Bryan, Gen. 
(Richmond)—Mrs. H. E. Weed, Gen... 
(Richmond)—Miss M,. S. Stringfellow, 
Oke e RE PO ERuCrO ta OMe eR ORG Sika 


Kine WILLIAM Co.—Mrs. V. M. 
Beaton, | Gen. es ccc. 3 Bi diomeieie tanecenstae 
LANCASTER Co.—White Chapel and 


Emmanuel Church (Bertrand): Gen. 


Trinity Church: Gen.........+. Rent mists 
LouDOUN Co.—St. James’s  (Lees- 

Pures) ie Gens tie: Gore sree. cutee 
Belmont Chapel: Gen........00s005- 


MATTHEWS 


Bishop Williams’s 
CLUTCH KOO, SLO 7 insers seca at vale 
PRINCE WILLIAM Co.—St. Paul’s S. S.* 
CHay market) * Gens ae. wise wk occ : 
WARREN CO.—Calvary (Front Royal) : 
Dom., $6.46; Frn.; $6.88... #. als 
MISCELLANEOUS — Babies’ Branch, 
Miss Carter’s work for Indian chil- 
dren, Whiterocks, Utah, $5; Bishop 
Rowe’s work for children, Alaska, 
$15; Bishop Restarick’s work for 
children, Honolulu, $10; Bishop 
Brent’s work for children, Philip- 
pine Islands, $10; Bishop Funsten’s 
work for children, Idaho, $5; kinder- 
garten, Akita, Tokyo, $5; Angelica 
Church Hart Day-school, Wuchang, 
Hankow, $5; Gen., $20; Sp. for 
Deaconess Drant’s work for children, 
San Francisco, California, $5; Sp. 
for Mr. Ishii’s orphanage, Tokyo, 
$30; Sp. for “Little Helpers’ ”’ cot, 
St. Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh, North 
Carole, So ctAbcireonererneeis 


Washington 
Ap. $1,096.66; Sp. $159.88 


WASHINGTON (D. OC.) — Ascension: 
Alice 8; Hobbs; "Gena geaseases « 
Christ Church 

Mrs, F. W. McReynolds, $5, Gen... 
National Cathedral School: Bishop Sat- 
terlee Memorial Missionary Associa- 


(Georgetown) : $75,. 


49 20 
10 87 
13 34 


115 00 


10 00 
80 00 


Acknowledgments 


tion, Sp. for Expansion Fund, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai........ 
St. John’s (Georgetown): “A Mem- 
ber, [CHimatsisisahiste se ee are ate tegen 
St. Alban’s: Wo. Aux., 
Bible-women, Shanghai............ 
St. Andrew’s; ‘‘A Member,’’ Gen..... 
St. Paul’s: ‘“‘A Member,” $5, S. S.,* 
$40.97,. “GeRicn us Dwek. tee en eae 
St. Thomas’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Ne- 
gk: ee ee ee eee ae ea 
Through Mrs. H. Randall Welch, 
Sp. for Bishop Roots’s work, Han- 
kow, at his discretion. 2.0.5. .0%. 65s+ 
Mrs. Alfred Holmead, Sp. for Arch- 
deacon Stuck, Alaska, $10; Sp. for 
Miss Carter, St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness, Alaska, $10........... 
“A Friend,” rent of mission house at 
Santurce, Porto Rico, $10; Sp. for 
Bishop Van Buren, Porto Rico, at 
his discretion, $5... 2.0... i. sa ceGneee 
Miss Mary G. Talcott, Gen......... 
Mrs; Agnes Chase... Get...) «vara sts ax 
Mrsied: "ROOK; Gel. <2 aes sis ovate ae 
Tench Es Maryse, Gens <a spies 0 
Mrs. W. F. Koenig, Oregon........ 
Mrs, Io M. Zeller) (Genesis ..c1sciais acs 
MONTGOMERY Co. (Bethesda)—‘‘M. B. 


PRINCE GEORGE’S 


ORAS CIV TAGGR. 5-< ois eels «io else's Oioia Wiette 
St. Mary’s Co.—Ail Saints’ Parish: 
rn.) coved apanwa espe spin isiatie aha 
MISCELLANEOUS — Miss Anna Mc- 


Gowan, Sp. for Bishop Rowe’s work, 
Alaska, $15; Dr. I. H. Correll’s 


workin Tsu, Kyoto, $210 1... 6.6.4 
Wo. Aux., “A Member,’’ salary of 
Deaconess Stewart, Hankow........ 


Babies’ Brancn, Porto Rico, $5.58; 
Honolulu, $5.58; Akita kindergarten, 
Tokyo, $6.38; Angelica Church Hart 
Day-school, Wuchang, Hankow, 
$6.38; Little Helpers’ Day-school, 
Shanghai, $6.38; Mexico, $6.38; 
Africa, $6.38; Brazil, $6.38; Sp. 
for “Little Helpers’”’ cot, St. 
Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, $5.58; Sp. for Bishop 
Spalding for Emergency Fund, 
Whiterocks, Utah, $5.58; Sp. for St. 
Margaret’s School for girls, Boisé, 
Idaho, $5.58; Sp. for school for na- 
tive children, Ketchikan, Alaska, 
$5.58; Sp. for St. Luke’s Hospital, 
San Francisco, California, $5.60; 
Sp. for Boerne, West Texas, $5.58; 
Sp. for missionary font, $6.38...... 


Western Massachusetts 
Ap. $1,539.03; Sp. $63.00 


AMHERST—Grace: Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Foreign Missionary Insurance Fund. 
BALDWINSVILLE — Mildred A, Libby, 
MLD., “AOR: ce atin ete es > adie ane ewes 
HASTHAMPTON—‘‘In Memoriam,” Gen.. 
FircHBuRG—Mrs. A. S. Tyler, Gen.... 
HoLyoKE—St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., Phil- 
ippine insurance, $1.47; Sp. for 
Building Fund, St. Margaret’s 
Nehdol, Tokyoy Stic. cones chee ok 
LANCASTER—Miss H. M. Swasey, Gen.. 
LENox—Trinity Church: Dom., $100; 
Pru., .$50# Gen; Sd.06L.80iee. wo. 
Mrs, M. EH. Zimmerman, Sp. for In- 
dian ‘work ine Td ghavearanwe ae ems 
Miss Charlotte Cram, mite-box, Frn. 
LEOMINSTER—St, Mark’s: Gen........ 
Mount WASHINGTON—Miss Ella H&E. 
Russell, one hospital day.......... 
NortH ApAMS—Gabriel Abbott, Gen. . 
ORANGE—Trinity Church S. S.*: Gen.. 


5 00 
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PITTSFIELD—Elizabeth A. Arms, Gen.. 
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6; Miscellaneous: temps sic lersin ots -snertonersie sit Pe 1,588 54 7,573 O07 + eee ae 5,984 53 4 
Total CSRs aos Aes Ris aretees tee $791,784 69 $767,398 85 $24,385 S4 Rey I 
1 Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering........ 77,000 00 45,000 00 32,000 00 365 vo eee * 
| es ee 
F TiO veigrstkslow rene tees veee es $868,784 69 $812,398 85 $56,385 S4 suey @panenansite 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER ist, 1909, TO AUGUST 31s7, 1910 
Amount Needed for the Year 


1. To-pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad...... we Leddy 
2. To replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the current work. . 2 


ee as 


32 07 
955 33 


pa eta eee ee Sie Ae ER tere ma ee 
Total receipts to date applicable on Appropriations... 0.6. ey ee ee ee ce 86 4 


Amount needed) before cAweust SUst, VOLO ic wiccelsusiuevseretseenehe lowe te enna ean ann $ 378,802 


